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Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 
Durham, North Carolina. 
Duke University. 16th Southeastern Personnel Conference. Frederick C. 
Joerg, Acting Secretary, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 

American Management Association. Personnel Conference. George S. 
Odiorne, Division Manager, Personnel AMA, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


Lafayette, Ind. Purdue University. 

Purdue University. 15th Annual Conference on Training in Business, 
Industry and Government. Harry S. Belman, Chairman, Industrial 
Education Curriculum, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Montreal Canada. Sheraton Mt. Royal Hotel. 
Public Personnel Association. Annual Conference. PPA, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


OCTOBER 


Atlantic City, N. J. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
National Association of Suggestion Systems. 15th Annual Convention. Natl. 
Assn. of Suggestions Systems, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. Hotel Mark Hopkins 

Northern California Training Directors’ Assn. (ASTD) 6th Western Re- 
gional Conference. NCTD Assn. 609—41st Avenue, San Francisco 
21, Calif. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel. 

California Personnel Management Association. 38th Pacific Coast Manage- 
ment Conference. CPMA, 5th Floor, Farm Credit Bldg. 2180 Milvia 
Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Syracuse, New York. Hotel Syracuse 

National Office Management Association. Area 5 Conference. Elmer C. 
Humes, ce Manager, Neisner Brothers Inc., 49 E. Avenue, Roches- 
ter 2, New York 


Palm Springs, Calif. El Mirador Hotel 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association. 15th Annual Management 
Conference. M & M Assn., 725 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


(Continued on page 159) 
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Edttor te Keader:- 


DurING THE PLEASANTEST WEATHER OF 
Mip-Juty I was a one-day guest at the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business, the executive program in business 
administration at Arden House. My host 
was Hoke S. Simpson who is director of the 
executive program and is ably assisted by 
Charlie Summer. To begin with, Arden 
House, the former estate of Governor 
Averell Harriman, is well adapted to con- 
ferences of this kind because it not only 
provides living quarters for nearly 100 
people but ample facilities tor large and 
small conferences. 

The course lasted six weeks and was 
attended by an interesting sample of middle- 
and upper-level executives. The range of 
subjects was wide but always focussed on 
business administration. The faculty leader 
was Professor Bill Newman, a very effective 
teacher and writer in business administra- 
tion. I had the privilege of a number of dis- 
cussions with him and some others of the 
faculty, and of course talked with a great 
many of the “‘students.”’ 

The Conference leader the day I was 
there was Professor Bob Brecht of the Whar- 
ton School and the speaker was Byron 
Cherry, vice president for finance and man- 
agement services at Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. As usual, the ‘‘side bar’’ confer- 
ences were interesting. One of them was 
with the representative of a large corpora- 
tion—which I shall not name—who said 
he had made a thorough study of the busi- 
ness schools throughout the United States 
and he rated this six-week program at 
Columbia as standing at the very top. 





Ong or Our Larce Corporations 
found that their men don't stay in execu- 
tive positions very long before being moved. 
A study of all of their executives drawing 


more than $15,000 per year showed the 
average time spent on a job was only three 
and a half years. There are a number of im- 
plications in this, one of the most impor- 
tant being that there is more need for plan- 
ning executive development than most of 
us have realized. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


Watching TV in the uncritical way some people have is 
like using your mind for a waste basket. 





IN THE COURSE OF A ‘‘CHECKERED”’ 
CarkER, one of my experiences was a ‘‘10- 
year stretch’’ in investment banking. This 
may explain the deep interest I take in the 
investment of funds which are being ac- 
cumulated under the profit-sharing plan of 
my management-consultant business. 

To begin with, our plan is **fed’’ from 
a percentage of profits rather than on the 
basis of a fixed sum. This is a precaution 
against our being squeezed with fixed 
charges if and when there comes a time 
when business is not as good as it has been 
in the last few years. It does have a com- 
pensating advantage: when business is good 
the amounts set aside will be substantially 
larger than would be the case in a plan 
dependent on fixed contributions. 

Another special feature of our program 
is its investment in common stocks, with 
the investments managed by a bank which 
has had great experience in such matters. 
The reason for investing in stocks instead of 
bonds is, in one word, inflation. Our idea 
is that the only possible hedge against 
continued inflation—which seems to be in 
progress—is to own equities of the best- 
managed companies. While there is a 
certain amount of speculation inherent in 
this, there is a great deal more when you 
depend upon fixed return, such as from 
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bonds. If there is any inflation, you are sure 
to lose no matter how certain the income 
may be. Our program minimizes specula- 
tive risk because we buy shares at the 
market four times a year. When stocks are 
high, we may pay too much, but when they 
are low we get them cheap. Thus, we aver- 
age out. 

I recently saw this thought of pro- 
tecting pension dollars against inflation 
expressed well in the “‘letter’’ issued occa- 
sionally by the pension and insurance con- 
sulting firm of Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby. Mr. Root, vice president of that 
organization, in the April issue of the 
letter, says ‘‘We have had a profit-sharing 
plan at TPF&C for many years. Its primary 
objective, apart from the four cited earlier, 
was to provide against the inroads of in- 
flation on our pension dollars. In other 
words we intend that profit-sharing, rather 
than variable annuities, will provide our 
pensioners with stable purchasing power. 
We invest almost all our profit-sharing 
funds in equity-type investments with the 
hope that the values of the fund will follow 
changes in economic cycles, and that in- 
creases in value will make up for decreases 
in the purchasing power of our pension 
dollars.’ This is a case of the doctor taking 
his own medicine. 

PERSONNEL PROVERB 
Lots of people are smart but they don’t get anywhere 


because they don’t learn how to use their brains. 
Doris D. Hay 


“Human Events’ 1s THE TITLE OF A 
Weexty Newsuetter published at 1835 K 
Street, Washington. The February 23rd 
issue contains a discussion by the Reverend 
Edward Keller, professor of economics, 
Notre Dame, under the title ‘“Can Reuther’s 
Boycott bring Kohler to its knees?’’ This 
appears to be an impartial review of the 
Kohler strike, now just three years old. The 
most striking thing about this review is the 
clear picture of the economic power being 
developed by the merged unions. No matter 


what the pros and cons of the issue may be, 
it is perfectly apparent that the UAW 
division of the union—and Mr. Reuther in 
particular—are completely committed to 
administering to Kohler and to industry a 
lesson, the consequences of which will be 
that thereafter no corporation can suc- 
cessfully deny any serious union attempt to 
organize pretty much on its own terms. 
The union has said that it has spent more 
than $10,000,000 in this strike and that it 
intends to leave nothing undone that will 
eventually insure its intention of putting 
Kohler out of business. It has even suc- 
ceeded in inducing a number of govern- 
mental bodies to pass resolutions which 
prevent Kohler from doing business with 
those bodies. The Reverend Keller points 
up the issue when he says ‘“The UAW is 
making the Kohler boycott a test case to 
prove its power of compelling obedience by 
a threat of destruction.” 

None of what I have said should be 
considered as an apology for the company, 
but it is fearful to contemplate the uses to 
which this kind of power will be put 
against industry if the UAW succeeds in 
‘““wrecking’’ Kohler. I feel that Mr. 
Reuther’s attitude on this question puts him 
in a very different light than the attitude 
which he has taken toward Dave Beck's 
behavior. The two attitudes are not com- 
patible in the same person. 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 
A decision is the action an executive must take when he 
has information so incomplete that the answer does not 
suggest itself. 
Admiral A. W. Radford 





Tae Untversiry oF PiTtsBuRGH HAS 
Announcep theestablishment of an Admin- 
istrative Science Center with Dr. James D. 
Thompson as its head. Dr. Thompson has 
been Associate Professor of Adininistration 
at Cornell University and is editor of the 
new journal, ‘‘ Administrative Science Quar- 
terly’’. The establishment of the Center 
was announced by Dr. Edward H. Litch- 
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field, Chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The Center is planned to serve other 
university schools in the teaching of ad- 
ministration, as an exchange for faculty 
groups and with programs of teaching and 
research in the administrative process. It is 
planned to staff the center largely with per- 
sons specializing in the behavioral sciences. 

In one place the news release says that 
the teaching program will deal with the 
‘administrative process’’ and elsewhere it 
says that research will be in the field of 
‘administrative science.’’ I have a bias on 
the subject and would question how much 
science there is in administration and, on 
the other hand, how much of the difficult 
art of the administrative process can be 
taught off the job. The material which has 
so far appeared in Administrative Science 
Quarterly doesn’t have great attraction for 
practitioners of the administrative process. 
This is not to imply that it is a subject un- 
worthy of study; on the contrary. I am re- 
minded again of the remark made by Mr. 
Clyde T. Foster, President of the Standard 
Oil Company (Ohio) who said that, based 
on his experience, “‘Administration could 
be regarded as perhaps 95% art and 5% 
science.’ This perhaps makes it more im- 
portant, rather than less, to study the ad- 
ministrative process as systematically as 
possible. 





SprraALING Prices Have Been Srimvu- 
LATED by a number of things, one of the 
most influential of which is the spiraling 
labor cost. This has resulted partly from 
the marginal monopoly power of labor 
leaders, which is an outgrowth of ‘‘full 
employment’’. Full employment, in turn, 
has been possible because of the condition 
under which our annual consumption re- 
sulting from earnings is swollen, due to 
national debt increases and the expansion of 
retail credit. In addition, the large number 
of able-bodied men in the armed forces has 
helped bring about a labor shortage, and 
the abnormal level of manufacture of war 
materials has also absorbed a great deal of 


labor. If real peace is ever achieved, labor 
leaders will not be as powerful as they are 
today, because these contributing factors 
will shrink in their effectiveness. 





Morale doesn't well up from the bottom, 

it trickles down from the top. 
Eugene J. Benge 
October 25, 1941 





I AsKED IN THE JUNE ISSUE IF ANYONE 
Knew or A Bank which used a fish bowl 
full of money to let customers make their 
own change. Ken Willett, Vice President 
of Hardware Mutuals with headquarters 
at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has written 
that the First National Bank there has four 
finger bowls of small change which serve 
this purpose. In addition, they have a 
rack stacked with umbrellas which cus- 
tomers may borrow, and have placed an 
adding machine on a counter in the lobby 
for use by customers. Mr. Willett says, 
‘‘What the First National Bank does is in- 
dicative of the spirit of this community. We 
hope one of these days you will stop by for 
a visit.’’ I'd like to. 

R. J. Holland, manager of the sugges- 
tion system and safety control at Pitney- 
Bowes in Hartford, Connecticut, says that 
he traveled through parts of New York 
State and Vermont for several years and 
found many of the banks there using change 
bowls or baskets, especially in Troy, New 
York, and Brattleboro, Vermont. Mr. 
Holland thinks it was the introduction of 
postage meter machines, which required 
lots of small change, that caused banks to 
adopt the do-it-yourself idea. He says that 
many bank people looked upon the practice 
with some misgiving, but experience has 
been that the basket very often shows a 
small profit at the end of the day! 


Wd May 





“Training by the Trained” 
Develops Junior Professionals 


By Jacx W. Hoyt 


Member, Employee Development Committee 


nE of the pressing problems in staffing 
O a research and development laboratory 
is assuring an adequate inflow of young, 
trained scientists and engineers into the or- 
ganization. The training program for junior 
scientists and engineers at the Pasadena 
Annex of the Naval Ordnance Test Station 
has as its short-term aims the rapid assimi- 
lation of the trainees’ skills into the or- 
ganization, orientation and familiarity 
with the laboratory's problems and its 
facilities, and preparation for an early 
assumption of responsibility. The long- 
term aim is to prepare the trainee to be a 
competent technical specialist. At the same 
time, however, we want to retain his 
adaptability and flexibility, so that he may 
assume a ‘‘systems’’ or comprehensive 
project responsibility later. 

The methods described are effective in 
training entering Junior Professional groups 
for a technical department consisting of 
400 people, about half of whom have one 
or more technical degrees. Each entering 
group in the past few years has been com- 
posed of from 15 to 20 engineers and scien- 
tists, both men and women. 

In brief, our training program consists 
of rotation between three or four distinct 
job assignments chosen by the trainee. 
During the year approximately four hours 
a week are devoted to technical lectures, 
discussions, trips and other formal train- 
ing methods. In these weekly sessions, the 


and BERNARD SILVER 
Training Officer 
U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station 


Pasadena, California 





You could have read a great deal about 
methods of starting and training new 
people without coming across a plan 
quite like this. The prime assumption 
is that trainees take more kindly to 
information given them by men of their 
own age and approximate status, and 
learn faster. Could you adapt the idea 
in a part of your training program? 





Junior Professionals meet as a group. Senior 
personnel are available for counseling and 
guidance of individuals. 

What makes our program different is 
that we emphasize ‘“‘training by the 
trained.’ By this, we mean that selected 
graduates from the previous year-long 
training program assume a leading role in 
training the new group. These recent pro- 
gram graduates welcome the new trainees 
to the laboratory, orient them to their 
places in the organization, and help them 
with their immediate problems during 
their first few months. 

In addition, the graduates contribute 
their ideas and influence in planning the 
detailed training program for the new 
group. They aid in selecting topics, lectures 
and discussion material which they found 
from their own experience to be especially 
helpful. Finally, these trained people take 
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a leading part in conducting the weekly 
Junior Professional meetings. 


TRAINEES LEARN FAsTER 


We have found that the major contri- 
bution of the recent graduates of the train- 
ing program is to make the learning process 
in the new professional group extremely 
rapid. The process is analogous to the way 
that a younger child learns more quickly 
than the first born, since he can observe 
and identify easily with a child only a year 
or so his senior. 

The method of selection of those 
trained people who are to be the leaders is 
interesting. In general, the natural leaders 
appear early and come forward. There are 
three trained people leading the program at 
all times. These people are replaced from 
time to time from the new group of trainees 
by an election process. One leader is elected 
fairly early (during the first two months), 
another towards the end, and the third at 
the completion of the year’s training. Thus, 
new leaders are constantly being trained 
for the program before a new class of 
Junior Professionals appears on the scene. 

Typically, the leaders are those who 
have demonstrated ability to make a good 
adjustment, who are able to verbalize 
items of information and interpret them, 
and who analyze situations and initiate 
action as required. The leaders stem from a 
democratic group; therefore, they are not 
sO aggressive or authoritarian as those 
from non-democratic groups might be. 
Ample opportunity is given to individuals 
to discuss minority opinions. Furthermore, 
there is a feeling that every group member 
is a potential leader. Thus, the stereotype 
of a single leader with a mass of followers 
does not exist, since we have different prob- 
lem solvers rising to different occasions. 
The main function of leaders in our train- 
ing program appears to be to help the group 
to decide on a satisfactory goal and then to 
help find the means to reach the goal. 

To explain how the “‘training by the 


trained’’ idea works at the Pasadena Annex 
of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, we 
can watch what happens when a new Junior 
Professional arrives at the laboratory. Typ- 
ically, he is young, has just received his 
diploma, and is a stranger to Pasadena. 
When he calls at the personnel office, a 
member of the ‘‘trained’’ group is notified. 
He stays with the newly arrived Junior 
Professional the rest of the day, assisting in 
the paper work and processing of the usual 
type. 


~~ How THe Ipga Works 


After these preliminaries, the newly 
arrived person is briefed, by his escort and 
others connected with the training pro- 
gram, on the laboratory organization, on 
the broad outline of the Professional Devel- 
opment Program, and is introduced to the 
technical program of the laboratory. The 
job rotation scheme is explained and the 
trainee begins a tour of the plant. He talks 
with the supervisors in whose groups he 
might expect to find a stimulating work 
assignment. He is still escorted by the 
““trained’’ person, and by this time has 
usually formed somewhat of a friendship 
with this one person who acts as his 
counselor. 

At the end of the plant tour, the trainee 
may have decided in which group he would 
like to begin his work. If he has not yet 
reached a decision, he can revisit those 
operating groups which seemed most inter- 
esting to him. If he has made up his mind, 
he begins work in the position of his choice. 
The member of the ‘‘trained’’ group is 
available, however, for some time there- 
after, and often assists in housing and social 
activities, as well as in strictly job-con- 
nected problems. Sometime during the first 
few months of the trainee’s first assignment, 
he is encouraged to revisit operating groups 
which have work of interest to him, and 
his original escort is again available to 
conduct the tour if the trainee so desires. 
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Thus, the trainee receives his first job as- 
signment, and his training program begins. 


Ex-Tratnges HELP IN PrRoGRAMMING 


The graduates of the training program 
set up the agenda for the following year's 
program, stressing those factors which seem 
to them most helpful, both from an orien- 
tation and professional advancement stand- 
point. This agenda is reviewed by the Em- 
ployee Development Committee of the 
laboratory (a management policy-forming 
group) to assure adequate training. How- 
ever, it has been found that the program 
recommended by the trained is highly ade- 
quate in all respects. Members of the 
trained group participate in the weekly 
training sessions, frequently acting as dis- 
cussion leaders or introducing technical 
speakers. In brief, the trained Junior Pro- 
fessionals enter into and form an integral 
part of a program of the type usually ad- 
ministered entirely by the personnel people. 

In any program of this type, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: ‘‘How are we doing?” 
Of course, what happens when a person 
enters a new job cannot be adequately told 
on a simple questionnaire. Lately, at the 
end of each job assignment, the trainees 
have been asked to submit an appraisal 
form which, in effect, rates their work 
assignments and supervisors. Two questions 
are included which may provide some clue 
as to the effectiveness of our ‘‘training by 
the trained.’’ These questions are: “‘How 
do you rate the degree of induction, in- 
doctrination or introduction into the work- 
ing group and the mission of the Station, 
Department, Division, etc.?’” and ‘‘How do 
you rate the suitability of plan and program 
toward your professional development?” 
The forms are so handled that the in- 
dividual’s response is not made known to 
his supervisor; thus the trainee may feel 
free to give a realistic appraisal. 

Analysis of a rather small sample—27 
appraisals—shows that, on the first ques- 
tion, 26% answered ‘‘Outstanding,”’ 59% 


answered ‘Very good,’ 11% said “‘Ade- 
quate,’ 4% replied ‘‘Fair,’’ and nobody 
responded ‘‘Inadequate.’" To the second 
question, 37% answered ‘‘Outstanding,”’ 
37% ‘Very good,”’ 22% “‘Adequate,"’ and 
4% ‘‘Inadequate.”’ 


TRAINEES WELL PLEASED 


This indicates that the majority of our 
trainees feel that they are getting an above- 
average indoctrination and introduction to 
the laboratory. The enthusiasm for the 
plan and program, in relation to the 
trainee’s own professional development, is 
not so marked, but it still shows tha. the 
majority feel that they are advancing 
properly. More encouraging are the un- 
solicited remarks appended to many of 
these questionnaires, which indicate we 
have succeeded in instilling a high degree 
of motivation in these young people. 

Each group of Junior Professionals 
appears to have group cohesiveness. The 
members identify themselves with one 
another rather than with the general group 
of professionals at the laboratory. Their 
morale and spirit depend more upon actions 
occurring within the group than upon what 
occurs outside of it. Group effectiveness is 
fostered by clear goals, group activities, 
and early agreement on group goals. We 
feel then that this cohesiveness effectively 
influences the members. 

From the management standpoint, we 
feel that there is an extremely rapid feed- 
back of information from ‘“‘trainees’’ to 
““trained’’ because of the small age and ex- 
perience difference. The ‘‘trained’’ people 
feel that they are a part of management, 
since they have an important part in the 
Professional Development Program, and 
thus they are in a position to acquaint 
those with the ultimate responsibility for 
professional development with the trainees’ 
problems. In this way the training program 
is geared quickly to the expressed needs of 
the trainees. 


(Continued on page 142) 





Courting the Employee Reader 


NcE, no doubt, you could find indus- 
O trial editors who avoided difficulty 
with their managements by burying on page 
37 the story likely to raise an executive eye- 
brow. Today, however, the executive and 
the editor are teamed up in a more reward- 
ing project—the courting of the employee- 
reader. How they came to this stage of 
maturity makes an interesting study in 
itself. 

It is not clear just when the company 
editor lost his blind faith in the printed 
word, as such, but lose it he did. The mod- 
ern editor knows that the printed word 
may have tremendous impact and persuasive 
power. And then again, it may not. What 
makes the difference becomes his dedicated 
work. 

There is, for instance, the chap whose 
publication was handed out by the foremen, 
with 98% distribution and never a copy 
found in the trash barrel. Then they shifted 
to gate-pickup and learned with dismay 
that only 80% of the employees would 
take the trouble to lift the publication out 
of the carrier. The editor thought this 
must be just because employees didn't like 
gate distribution. Then he heard another 
editor tell how he distributed 1,200 copies 
a month that way—for 7oo employees— 
and had to hide enough copies to take care 
of the third shift. 

And there was another editor who in 
10 years had never heard anything but kind 
words for his publication. Yet when he 
tried a questionnaire, only one per cent of 
the employees answered. This brought him 
to a more careful study of these employees, 
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By Auprey E. Heusser 
Publications Supervisor 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
New Haven, Connecticut 





Is it possible for an editor to over- 
emphasize readership? The author points 
out that an employee publication, 
whatever its supposed merits, is not 
worth a whoop in a rain barvel if it 
doesn't get picked up and read. She 
describes three kinds of stories that lure 
the reader; gives five tips for writers. 





a cultivating of his volunteer staff and a 
jaundiced eye for all of the canned material. 

Before very long he could report these 
trends: Wives of employees were telephon- 
ing items and sending in pictures; employees 
quoted the publication; the union sought 
space for its membership news; dozens of 
employees asked for extra copies to send 
to their relatives half way around the world. 
When he tried his next questionnaire, he 
got a 15% response. 


Captive AUDIENCE AN ILLUSION 


Out of experiences such as these comes 
the realization that the captive audience 
is a mirage; that in reality the free-circula- 
tion reader is a great deal more elusive than 
the paid-circulation reader. There are no 
easy tests for his acceptance, partly because 
he doesn't have to cancel his subscription 
to save the cost; partly because he can ig- 
nore the publication without a twinge of 
compassion—the editor need never know 
anything about it. 

The first reaction to this fact-facing 
usually is to search for some editorial gim- 
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mick that will deliver readership with the 
bread on Tuesdays and Fridays. The editor 
tries the Flesch readability test; the Gunning 
fog index; even the Graves-Hodge *‘Prin- 
ciples of Clear Statement.” 

His copy becomes simpler, the writing 
clearer; there is never any doubt as to his 
meaning. But still he finds himself falling 
asleep over his own galley proofs and one 
day he faces the awful truth—with all his 
deference to the tests and the indices, he has 
succeeded in delivering a magazine that is 
characterized mainly by the things that it 
lacks. For instance, it lacks sparkle and 
wit, it lacks the interest and the enthusiasm 
of his volunteer staff, the friendliness and 
personal warmth that he knows exists in 
his audience. In short, his publication is 
placid at best and a bore at the worst, its 
outstanding attribute being an almost in- 
credible dullness. 

His personal defeat complete, the con- 
scientious industrial editor may do one of 
two things: rationalize his publication as 
it is, or work toward a remedy. Rationaliza- 
tion is not particularly difficult. Industrial 
executives have recently become very much 
aware of their own shortcomings in com- 
munication. They are reluctant to demand 
of the industrial editor a success which they 
have difficulty achieving themselves. But 
when the editor gets among those in his 
own trade, he finds a degree of frankness 
that puts him on a spot the size of a thin 
dime. 


First Aim To Win READERS 


More and more frequently, he begins 
to catch himself examining a story from 
the viewpoint of the reader. He says to 
himself: ‘‘Suppose that readership were my 
only problem... then, how would I tell 
this story?’’ And what emerges is surpris- 
ingly fresh and inviting. He suspects after 
a while that this business of readership 
may not be so complicated after all... 
that what was needed was to put first 
things first. 

One of the most interesting adventures 


in readability comes when the editor 
tackles the profit story from the viewpoint 
of getting employees to read it. Told in the 
usual annual report statement, the com- 
pany emerges cold and calculating. The 
impression is intensified because between 
one annual report and the next, finances are 
almost never mentioned. Copywise, the 
story is sound, its Flesch index is the highly 
desirable Reader's Digest level. But unfor- - 
tunately the tests do not distinguish be- 
tween copy for stockholders and copy for 
employees. From the stockholder’s view- 
point, the story is extremely interesting . . . 
after all, this is his money. From the view- 
point of the employee, it is dull. 

The editor concerned with employee 
readers must then find a new twist that will 
translate the company’s annual report into 
terms of employee experience . . . perhaps 
paralleling it with the annual report of one 
employee's part-time egg business, to men- 
tion but one possibility. And, instead of be- 
ing content with a single blast, he sees a 
need to tell the story again and again, laced 
into other stories and translated into his 
readers’ language. The story of the new 
machine in Joe Smith’s department men- 
tions particularly the cost of that machine; 
the company’s ‘share in employee insurance 
calls attention to the price the company 
pays; the expansion story explains how this 
expansion is to be financed. 


Taree Sure-Fire Strorigs 


As he becomes more adept at the job, 
he learns to lean heavily on three kinds of 
story that are almost sure to be read: so 
big... so bad. . . so good. 

The so-big story is the one that capi- 
talizes on the tremendous pulling power ot 
a staggering figure: 


‘*$16,279 Paid to Suggestors Last Year’’ 
instead of 
‘‘Annual Suggestion Report” 
‘*$10 Million Expansion Program Planned” 
instead of 
‘Expansion Program Planned”’ 
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The so-bad story is harder to write 
because industrial editors have worked so 
long on the sun-dial principle, recording 
only the shining hours. But as any news- 
paper editor can tell you, most readers, 
having a full share of trouble themselves, 
get a certain solace out of learning that 
other people have trouble, too. Without 
being a sadist, the industrial editor has to 
accept the fact that stories of accidents get 
much more thorough reading than safety 
statistics. And the employee benefit pro- 
gram told in actual cases carries far more 
weight than any essay about company 
generosity. 

The so-good stories are the ‘human 
interest’ or ‘“‘narrative-type’’ tales that 
tell how an employee solved his problem; 
how virtue triumphed at last; how there 
was a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
This is employer-employee relations told 
in believable terms, but even more than 
that, in terms most likely to be read. 


Everysopy Regaps Picrures 


Not satisfied that content alone spells 
readership, the editor spends more time on 
his pictures. He coaxes the photographer 
for more imaginative poses, sells the boss on 
candid portraits with natural lighting, and 
studies the commercial picture magazines 
for illustrations that lead to the text. He 
borrows his picture caption style from the 
popular weeklies and learns early not to 
insult the reader's intelligence by telling 
him what he can see for himself by looking 
at the picture. 

He wears as a hair shirt the knowledge 
that 25 per cent of his audience is not going 
to read because it never reads anything 
much. Therefore he takes special care to 
see that there is a company message in the 
headlines, pictures, and picture captions 
which this group does read. 

When it comes to the bread and butter 
items that every house publication seems 
compelled to print . . . the service anniver- 
sary dinners, the bowling banquet, the ap- 


pointments and the new procedures . . . the 
editor must conclude that no gimmick 
takes the place of a lively imagination and 
a keen sense of human values. 


Frvz Ruxes ror WriTEeRs 


However, for what it is worth, the 
following five-part formula has been known 
to serve as a crutch until the editor learns 
to walk by himself. Assuming you have 
some talent for words or you'd be in some 
other business: 

1. Don’t start writing until you have 
researched your story to exhaustion. As 
long as you have one unanswered question 
in your own mind, you are not ready to put 
type to paper. 

2. Don't start writing until you have 
at least three times as much information 
as you have space to print it. 

3. Then write the story for all it’s 
worth, including every bit of extraneous 
detail that you have been able to gather by 
the most persistent questioning. 

4. Since this will give you a much 
longer story than you ought to print you 
must now write it over again. And this 
time leave out all the dull parts, preserve 
all human interest and boil down the 
1o-word clauses to ome or two specific 
words. Don’t hesitate to leave out connect- 
ing phrases. Some of Chekov's best stories 
begin with one word. (“‘Night’’, for in- 
stance. Or “‘Snow.’”) 

5. Now restudy your opening sentence, 
rewriting if necessary to get just as much 
pulling power as possible into the first three 
words. Be very strict with yourself. The 
reader you lose with a dull lead is gone for 
good. 

I spoke earlier of rationalizing low 
readership. Those who are inclined to 
rationalize have a common criticism of the 
editor who is greatly concerned with 
readership. They say that measuring every 
presentation with the will-he-read-it yard- 
stick implies that the editor has no more 
important problem. And of course, this is 
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so. The difficulty is that once an editor 
begins to worry the readability bone, no 
other problem seems anywhere near that 
important. One editor put it this way: 

“I suddenly find myself in the role of 
courting the most popular girl in town. 
Publications by the dozen are sitting on her 
doorstep. I live in constant fear that one 
day she'll pick up another and leave mine 


lying there. If that should happen, every 
cent we spent to prepare, print and deliver 
would be a complete waste of the com- 
pany’s money. I know of no management 
approval that could, over a long period of 
time, survive such a rejection. It’s my firm 
belief that when the employees won't read 
a publication it doesn’t matter a hoot that 
it may appeal to the board of directors.”’ 
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Dividends from Treating Workers 
as Individuals and Friends 


H™ much ‘‘extra-curricular’’ activity 
beyond the essential requirements of 
his job is the personnel director justified in 
taking on? I am thinking of such things as 
heading up the many fund drives for worthy 
charities, the locating of blood donors when 
needed, making new employees and their 
families feel at home in their new com- 
munity, and the like. All of these things 
take time. Does the company reap com- 
mensurate dividends from the expenditure? 

Our answer is Yes. The company, the 
personnel director, and the employees in 
general do receive invaluable dividends from 
the drives and programs—if the personnel 
director himself is relieved of the myriad 
details incumbent upon such efforts, yet 
remains close enough so that he is at all 
times associated with the programs. 

At Hawthorne we may go a little 
farther than most companies in our fringe 
activities and in personalizing our person- 
nel program, but we believe it pays. This 
paper is to cite several examples. The first 
is our idea of selling our employees on 
participating in a payroll deduction plan 
which ends all fund drives and their 
resulting time-costs. An employee earning 
less than $300 a month agrees to a 10¢-a- 
week deduction—more than $300 a month, 
to a 25¢-a-week deduction. The money is 
held in a fund administered by an elected 
group of five employees, with the director 
of personnel sitting in as a non-voting 
member. 

During the various charitable drives 
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By R. TaurMaNn TayLor 
Director of Personnel 
Hawthorne School of Aeronautics 
Spence Air Base, Moultrie, Georgia 





One thing lacking in personnel admin- 
istration today, the pundits tell us, is 
thé personal touch. The writer tells how 
his company, without unduly taxing 
the resources of the personnel director or 

bis office, tries to make its workers and 
their families feel wanted and important 
as individuals. You say it couldn't be 
done in a company as large as yours? 
Then how about a little imagineering 
on your own account? 





the committee will vote sums of money on 
behalf of Hawthorne, such as $3,000 to the 
United Givers, or $500 to the March of 
Dimes. Dividends are drawn in employee 
morale from a sense of personal achievment 
and company pride, because our experience 
is that the amounts of money voted for 
such contributions always exceed previous 
amounts solicited during a campaign. On a 
per capita basis Hawthorne has always been 
among the top givers in the community, a 
fact of which our employees are justifiably 
proud. 


Empitorez EmMercency Funp 


An important subsidiary morale factor 
is the fact that an additional sum of money, 
often in excess of $2,000 or $3,000, is always 
in reserve as an emergency fund for the 
benefit of our employees who may suffer 
fire loss, or heavy hospital costs beyond the 
hospitalization benefits carried for them by 
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Hawthorne. The dividends from this cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents, but they 
can be measured in an increasingly stable 
work force and in employee morale, both 
of which result in quality production. 

Moultrie, a city of some 15,000, does 
not have the facilities to support a perma- 
nent blood bank. Therefore, Hawthorne is 
often called upon to provide blood donors 
from among our 750 civilian employees. In 
the past whenever requests for donors came 
from local hospitals it meant inumerable 
telephone calls to our civilian force to 
ascertain willingness to donate as well as to 
find a prospective donor’s blood type. The 
siutation made for sporadic and unfavorable 
workloads. 


Bioop Donors Quicxty LocaTEp 


A simple change in our personnel files 
now affords us a permanent record of those 
employees willing to donate blood, as well 
as indicating blood types. Current requests 
for donors are handled smoothly and 
without additional time-costs infringing 
upon the personnel department. A secretary 
quickly checks her files and donors are on 
the way. Often the personnel director is 
unaware that such action has been taken 
until it is over. A personally-typed letter of 
thanks, following a routine form, is sent 
from the personnel director to each donor, 
with a copy going to the recipient of the 
blood donation. 

Dividends here are incalculable, meas- 
ured in a continuous, exceptionally good 
community relations atmosphere as well as 
in a healthy management-employee rela- 
tionship; the employee knows he is re- 
garded and thought of as an individual and 
as a member of the organization aside from 
his function in his specific job. Such 
organization and delegation of responsi- 
bility will pay dividends to the personne] 
director who is willing to let others help 
him carry the ball. 

Hawthorne is a firm believer inshowing 


personal interest in its people. One of the 
things we have done is to have the insurance 
clerk call the hospital every morning to 
find out if any of our employees or members 
of their families are patients. If so, a brief 
memo is typed and forwarded to the 
employee's department, the personnel di- 
rector, the general manager and the presi- 
dent. Condolence cards, letters, and visits 
to the patient result, with recurrent divi- 
dends shown in the enthusiasm and interest 
with which our people accept and support 
new policies and ideas. 


Letrers TO Newsorn Basies 


Letters are also written to all new 
babies born to Hawthorne employees. The 
procedure is automatic and requires only 
the personnel director's signature. Upon 
receiving such information from the hos- 
pital by way of her daily telephone call, the 
insurance clerk immediately types the 
following letter: 


“Dear Jane, 

We want to be among the first to welcome 
you to the Hawthorne family. 

We know your parents well and feel that 
you have made an excellent choice in them. 
Listen to their teaching, counsel and advice, and 
you will find life’s problems made smoother as 
time goes by. 

We are glad you are here and your many 
brothers and sisters of the Hawthorne family 
send their best wishes.”’ 


Upon receipt of the letter the new 
parents often write us or drop by, making 
such comments as “‘It was the first one 
received,’’ or “‘It is going into the baby 
book." With only the small amount of 
time that it takes to type a form letter and 
sign it, the personnel director has invited, 
and will be rewarded with, lasting divi- 
dends. 

Dividends are gathered from new 
employees and their families, too. The 
Hospitality Committee, composed entirely 
of volunteers from each department, is 
another idea that not only brings a new 
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employee into the Hawthorne organization 
with a sense of immediate belonging, but 
also opens wide the door for his wife and 
family to accept Hawthorne and, in most 
cases, a new community. 


New Empitoyress WELCOMED 


When an out-of-town employee is 
hired the Hospitality Committee goes into 
action. Several members of the respective 
department prepare covered dishes of food 
which are delivered to the new employ- 
ee’s home on his second night in town. It is 
often difficult to forecast the time of ar- 
rival the first night, so the second night is 
chosen for that reason. 

Realizing that a new employee's wife 
has probably spent the day getting settled, 
and is not prepared to receive company, a 
member or members of the Hospitality 
Committee merely delivers the food. No 


effort is made to visit at the time. A simple 
note accompanies the food, stating ‘From 
Your Friends at Hawthorne.”’ 

This particular effort is aimed pri- 
marily at the wife, since she has not at the 
time had the opportunity to meet members 
of her husband's organization. We believe 
that a happy wife is often the key to a 
happy husband, and consequently, a happy 
employee. From the beginning she feels 
that she is being accepted as cordially as her 
husband. 

Program and idea can be piled upon 
each other until it might seem that the 
personnel director does not have the time to 
properly execute his primary duties. How- 
ever, delegated authority, judicious use of 
form letters, and sincere personal contact 
reduce the workload to manageable pro- 
portions. From his efforts he and his 
company reap the rich dividends of well 
integrated employees and good friends. 








PERSONNEL BULLETINS 


(Any 2 bulletins of your choice will be sent free; additional bulletins 25¢ each) 


1. Personnel Costs—Difference between Profit or Loss? 
2. How to Set the Starting Pay of a New Employee. 
3. How to Tailor Personnel Tests to Your Company Operation. 
4. Sample Hiring Manual (specify Clerical, Mechanical, or Key Personnel). 
5. Research-Development Bulletins of Industrial Psychology Tests. 
6. Sources in Personnel: Journals, Associations, Publishers, Universities. 
7. Interviewing Recommendations and the Biographical Fields. 


8. Steps in Company Merit Rating Program. 


Write to Industrial Psychology, Inc., Box 6157, Tucson 6, Arizona. 


(Bulletins restricted to personnel or management staff.) 























Spotting the Neurotic and 
Helping the Maladjusted 





By Sizas L. Warner, M.D. 


Chief, Section on Therapy & Clinical Services 
Division of Mental Health, City of Philadelphia 


any different specialities such as yours 
M come to psychiatry for help and 
answers to their many problems. We are a 
new field that has many impressions, the- 
ories and undocumented speculations, but 
we lack sufficient scientific data to speak 
with complete authority on many of the 
subjects that we would choose to be au- 
thorities on. There is a wide gap between 
understanding human behavior and alter- 
ing, controlling and harnessing the be- 
havior for specific ends. Much of our theory 
is based on past behavior and only recently 
have we gained some notions about pre- 
dicting future behavior. 

The concept of the ‘“‘normal’’ in- 
dividual brings different descriptions from 
different disciplines. To some, it means a 
composite of all personality qualities into 
an average personality constellation and 
behavior pattern. To others, it means an 
ideal of maturity and emotional growth 
with an abundance of admirable attributes 
and stability. One New York psychologist 
has coined the term ‘‘self-actualized’’ per- 
sonality to describe the optimum in ma- 
turity with special emphasis being placed 
on the creative, often independently ob- 
tained, realization of one’s capabilities. 

Now let us consider the opportunities, 
requirements, emotional gratification and 
prestige that various jobs hold today. It is 
my contention that it is necessary to coor- 
dinate the job and the personality so that 
they mesh like smoothly fitting gears of a 
car. I further hold that there are many jobs 
that outstandingly mature and self-ac- 
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“Everybody is a bit queer except thee 
and me,’ the old Quaker told his wife. 
‘‘And sometimes I even wonder about 
thee."’ The author relates some queer- 
nesses to the work situation. He says 
we can probably screen out psychotics 
who might cause trouble, but identify- 
ing ‘character disorders’’ is more diffi- 
cult. If the person is seriously depressed, 
watch out—this could be a medical 
emergency. 





tuated individuals would be appalled by 
and, as a corollary, that individuals with 
certain exaggerated personality traits fare 
better at. 

An example might include the manual 
worker who does the same mechanical mo- 
tion with his hands for minute after minute, 
day after day, year after year and doesn’t 
tire of this. It is necessary to sacrifice im- 
mediate gratification in creating a finished 
product and be contented to be merely part 
of a mass production line in which the in- 
dividual may not even see the finished 
product. 

On the other hand, there is the stereo- 
type of the traveling salesman who relies 
on his verbal ability and bombastics to 
emotionally sway a prospective buyer into 
buying his product. I realize this is an exag- 
geration of current selling techniques which 
presumably are based more on solid product 
information than on bombastics. However, 
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it most certainly is an integral part of sell- 
ing to be confident, outgoing and convinced 
of one’s own charm and ability along with 
the product's quality. 


How Matcx Joss aNnpD Prope? 


Now, the question that I am interested 
in is; if the job requirements are so differ- 
ent, and if personality manifestations are 
so unidentical, how can these be best 
matched. This obviously implies to me that 
certain exaggerations and biases in per- 
sonality can be fitted to certain jobs which 
require those biases and exaggerations. 

In other words, neurotics and some- 
times even psychotics can serve at some 
specific jobs and even excel at them. How- 
ever, the really mature, “‘self-actualized’’ 
individual shows his improved stability 
and emotional maturity by being so ad- 
justable that he can do well at many 
different jobs. 

When most psychiatrists speak of per- 
sonality, they think of a dynamic, not 
static, mechanism of pushes and pulls 
within the mind and feelings, which results 
in a system of checks and balances to con- 
trol the person’s energy. The most efficient 
personality can get along well with the 
world outside and can also realize some of 
his own potentialities and capabilities. 

However, every personality shows an 
overflow of energy in some direction and 
builds up personality ‘‘defenses’’ against 
this. As a consequence it appears on the 
surface that there is a lack of energy in this 
area. For example, a psychiatrist on seeing 
an individual who is excessively polite, to 
the point of being obsequious, immediately 
thinks of this as a defense measure to con- 
trol aggressive feelings in the individual. 

There are two basic ways of looking 
at employment policies. One is to find the 
man (or woman) for the job and the other 
is to find the job for the man. It takes a 
national emergency, however, to demon- 
strate how jobs can be tailored to the labor 
available. 


War-Taucnut Lzssons 


You can all vividly remember how em- 
ployment practices changed during World 
War II. Women started doing manual work 
which was previously not considered ap- 
propriate for them. The physically handi- 
capped, the aged, and the retired all helped. 
Attempts were made to tailor the job to the 
available individual. For example, in the 
case of women doing heavy manual work, 
lift trucks were used in lieu of muscular 
work. This trend has continued in industry. 

Another example would be that those 
who have had strokes, affecting their right 
side, now can have left-hand operated ma- 
chines. In a few years, more than half the 
people in this country will be over 45, and 
jobs will have to be fitted to recognize their 
declining physical vigor. This age group 
more than makes up for this however by 
more stability, less accident proneness and 
better judgment. Another trend is the in- 
creased use of part-time help. 

When I speak of the handicapped, I 
mean the mentally and emotionally ill also. 
Even the best screening devices can't en- 
tirely screen them out, and shouldn't. 

Let me now mention the three large 
psychiatric diagnostic categories. These 
are the psychosis, the neurosis and the 
character disorder. It is my hunch that 
most of your severe personnel problems will 
come from the character disorders. The 
psychotic individual who is disturbed, con- 
fused and out of touch with reality is for 
the most part in a mental hospital. I doubt 
if you would have difficulty in screening 
out an overtly psychotic individual who 
was applying for work. 


DEALING WITH THE PARANOID 


Those patients whom we see as having 
a ‘‘paranoid’’ psychosis can be difficult to 
deal with. They are the individuals who 
think that everyone is against them or 
picking on them. When you are inquiring 
about past reasons for leaving jobs and find 
the person left several different employers 
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because he was being ‘“‘picked on’’, you 
might suspect paranoid thinking. 

The same applies to workers already 
in your employ who continually blame their 
poor performance on their supervisor or 
actually feel persecuted. Recently I saw a 
45-year-old engineer whose work record 
had steadily declined over the past few 
months and who, when called to task for 
this, attributed it to his food being sys- 
tematically poisoned. 

When such a viewpoint intrudes on all 
thought and performance, it incapacitates 
the individual. However, if it is only a 
strange or eccentric idea which is ‘“‘harm- 
less’’ and not all-consuming, there appears 
to be no psychiatric reason why the person's 
job should be taken from him. Certain jobs 
lend themselves to a person who is ex- 
cessively suspicious, as long as he has good 
control over his judgment. 


THEN THERE’s THE NEUROTIC 


As for the neurotic, the salient diag- 
nostic feature they show is subjective dis- 
comfort, whether in the form of free-floating 
anxiety or tension, mild depression, recur- 
rent unpleasant thoughts or body organs 
which do not properly function due to emo- 
tional problems. 

Most neurotics, contrary to popular 
belief, are not spoiled weaklings who can’t 
stand up to what you and I do, but are un- 
happy individuals, most of whom are 
productively working, and who have suf- 
fered from some form of emotional depriva- 
tion or overindulgence from their own par- 
ents. They would love to be ‘‘normal’’ but 
don’t know how. 

Neurotics are often submissive people 
who will do many extra hours of work 
when called on for this, because they are 
afraid to say “‘no.’’ Others are extreme per- 
fectionists who turn out accurate reliable 
work at the price of tremendous internal 
discomfort if it is not perfect. 

The prototype of the neurotic woman 
which most people hold is the easily-crying 


person whose emotional control is so brittle 
that she is usually regarded as being very 
unstable and unreliable in work. This type 
is actually less neurotic and has more of an 
immature or infantile personality. 


Tue CHARACTER DisoRDER 


This brings us to the last category, the 
so-called character or personality disorder. 
They do not come to psychiatrists on their 
own but are “‘sent’’ by somebody else be- 
cause they are doing unsatisfactory work, 
can’t get along with other employees, or 
have broken some rule or law. They are not 
particularly uncomfortable, but those 
around them are definitely disturbed by 
them. They have immature personalities, 
are self-centered and often a-social or anti- 
social. They are hard to treat and help 
psychiatrically because they are not well 
motivated. 

These individuals are sometimes hard 
to detect by one interview as they are not 
infrequently charming or capable of mak- 
ing a good impression. Psychological test- 
ing and a skilled psychiatric interviewer 
can often pick them out. The best way for 
you to screen out this group is by carefully 
checking previous employments, adjust- 
ment there and reasons for leaving; usually 
these records will speak for themselves. 

If a person has frequent inadequately 
explained lateness or absenteeism, or can't 
get along with associates or superiors, and 
tends to always blame the other persons 
and doesn’t appear concerned himself, or 
doesn’t seem really reliable or truthful, it 
points towards character disorder. Through 
experience and skill, I am sure personnel 
people can pick out this category, although 
you may use different names such as “eight 
ball’’ or ‘‘non-conformist."’ 


Earty Care NeggepEep ror ALCOHOLICS 


Three other specific categories are well 
worth mentioning. I refer to alcoholics, de- 
pressed persons and those suffering from 
premature senile mental changes. 
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Psychiatrists tend to believe that al- 
coholism is an expression of certain per- 
sonality problems or conflicts. Most alco- 
holics, on the other hand, prefer to think 
of alcoholism as a disease caused by a 
metabolic intolerance of the individual to 
alcohol. Because of this difference in view- 
points, most alcoholics prefer AA's or medi- 
cal help to psychiatric treatment. Oddly 
enough, whatever approach is used, the 
amount of success is approximately the 
same, about 70-80% of all alcoholics, or 
30-40% of severe cases, recover. 

I am of the opinion that employers 
should insist on early care for employees 
with obvious alcoholic problems, while 
still allowing the alcoholic to choose the 
type of care. I think it is harmful to be too 
nice and give too much leeway to the in- 
cipient alcoholic whose performance is 
obviously slipping. If it were a tumor or 
diabetes, it would be quickly dealt with, so 
why delay in problems of alcoholism? This 
could include time off for a medical or 
psychiatric evaluation. 

If possible, I believe it helps to have 
good liaison between the family at home 
and the employer. In numerous cases it is 
easier to help the alcoholic’s spouse not to 
create circumstances which lead to drink- 
ing. I do not think you will experience 
difficulty in establishing the diagnosis if 
you are aware of the possibility. 


Treat DepressED AS EMERGENCIES 


Serious depressions occur most fre- 
quently in the 4o’s and 50's and are often 
associated with slowing down or retarda- 
tion of movements and thinking processes, 
or with extreme agitation, pacing, in- 
somnia and worry. Early signs are lack of 
interest in normal things, poor appetite, 
weight loss and feelings of inadequacy or 
failure. This is a medical emergency because of 
the danger of suicide (there are over 25,000 
annually). An expert medical or psychiatric 
consultation should be obtained. 


Earty Senite CHANGES 


If people continue to work until 65 or 
longer, there will be 5% or more who will 
show some early senile changes in their 
50's and 60's. Clinically, one sees a gradual 
exaggeration of the individual's previous 
personality. If he was quiet, he will be 
quieter to the point of being a recluse. If he 
has been slightly argumentative, he could 
become quarrelsome and disruptive. 

The other early signs include the im- 
pairment of such intellectual functions as 
memory, judgment and future planning. If 
these people are in a stressful situation their 
symptoms are exaggerated. If they continue 
in a routine they have done for years and 
know well, they will usually continue to do 
a fairly good job. It should be emphasized 
that they need stability and they cannot 
tolerate too many radical changes, but if 


kept ina routine they will be worthwhile 


employees. 
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Inference and Prediction 
As Communication Barriers 


His deals with only two principles. 

The first has to do with inference and 
applies to the speaker. The second is pre- 
diction and primarily concerns the listener. 
Each of these may apply to both giving and 
receiving communications, but the speaker- 
inference and the listener-prediction ideas 
are my subject here. 

On February 8, 1956 President Eisen- 
hower said that he was satisfied with his 
recovery from his heart attack. A few days 
later our newspapers carried statements 
by Drew Pearson and Roscoe Drummond 
about the Eisenhower-Anthony Eden con- 
ference and, of course, Eisenhower's health. 
The reports, appearing on the same editorial 
pages on the same day, make a study in 
contrasts. 

Said Drew Pearson: ‘‘The President 
seemed to tire noticeably and was glad 
when the sessions (meetings with Eden) 
were over.’" Said Roscoe Drummond: 
“Eden . . . has never seen the President so 
vital, zestful, so exciting in discussion.”’ 

Both statements are inferences. ‘“‘It 
would help the reader,’’ says a Detroit Free 
Press editorial, “‘if two such divergent 
views were clearly labeled as representing 
nothing more than the opinions of Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Drummond.” 

What is stated in this inference-draw- 
ing illustration is prompted by the feelings 
and desires of the two writers. The illus- 
tration shows that when we talk about a 

This is an adaptation of an article Professor Sattler wrote for the fifth 


anoual conference on Speech Communication in Business and Industry, held 
in June 1956 at the University of Michigan. 
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By Witu1aM M. SaTTLer 
Department of Speech 
University of Michigan 





When our communication is heavily 
weighted with inference at the expense 
of fact, the danger is that the listener 
may not agree with our inferences and 
may reject our good ideas accordingly. 
Speaking and writing too ‘‘ predictably”’ 
is dangerous too, in that we make it too 
easy for the hearer to listen with only 
one ear and thus miss the important 
message we have for him. 





situation our own interests often control 
what we say in a more material way than 
the situation we are talking about. 

To correct such inference proneness 
we must train ourselves to distinguish 
facts, interpretative inferences, and value 
judgment inferences. We must learn to 
remember that the words we use are simply 
symbols and that the symbols may or may 
not correctly depict what we are talking 
about. What is important, apart from the 
serious danger of deceiving ourselves in 
communication, is that the listener who 
finds our inferences to be out of tune with 
reality will not accept our ideas. 

Let us see how facts, interpretative 
inferences, and value judgment inferences 
differ. These statements will serve as illus- 
trations: (1) 9 insurance policies prepared 
in Division A were prepared incorrectly 
(a fact); (2) personnel in Division A need 
further training or, possibly, the plan sheets 
were not studied prior to the preparation 
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of the 9 policies (énterpretative inferences); 
(3) employees in Division A are careless, 
waste time, lazy, fools . . . (value judgment 
inferences). 

Without detailed study all that you can 
safely say in this situation is the factual 
statement. Your inferential statements are 
ever subject to error unless you study the 
policy preparation problem in great detail. 
In speaking to employees in Division A, 
you will be a more successful supervisor 
if you refrain from value judgments and 
if you check fully before you present inter- 
pretative inferences. 

I am not suggesting that we should re- 
frain from making inferences and judg- 
ments. I am saying, however, that we create 
roadblocks in communication when we 
‘think in reverse’’ by placing a priority on 
inference statements and neglecting factual 
reporting. 

Just last month, for example, the ‘‘foot- 
in-mouth”’ club initiated two new members: 
One member used ‘“‘the squirrel-headed 
general’’ label and the other moved to the 
head of the class by saying that ‘‘the right 
to suffer is one of the joys of the free 
economy just as the right to prosper is.”’ 
These are judgments about which people 
disagree and, what is more, they evoke 
emotional antagonism in the minds of 
many listeners because the words are also 
stigma terms. 


DANGER IN Prepictive LisTENING 


What I have said thus far has concerned 
the speaker, but the listener is also impor- 
tant and he too suffers from many diseases. 
Insofar as we are here concerned, his disease 
is prediction proneness. 

To understand the predictive nature of 
listeners, let us consider ‘“‘information’’ 
in the sense in which Claude E. Shannon 
and Warren Weaver (The Mathematical 
Theory of Communication, University of 
Illinois Press, 1949) use the word. Informa- 
tion in this sense is not synonymous with 
meaning: rather it is related to the idea of 


predictability. The more unexpected the 


symbols you use in communication, the 
ee 


greater is the information content of your 
message. 

Suppose that you see the letter Q and 
are asked what letter in a word will follow 
Q. You can readily answer that the next 
letter will be a U, for in the English 
language Q is invariably followed by U. 
You would say, then, that you can predict 
the U and therefore when the U follows you 
learn nothing that you did not previously 
know. 

It is said that about 50 per cent of the 
words we select in writing and speaking are 
freely chosen, and that the other 50 per 
cent are dictated by the accepted structure 
of the English language. Thus, when your 
seventh grade son asks, ‘‘How do you spell 
the word scientifically?’’ you know that 
how, spell, and scientifically are key words, 
whereas the other words are predictable. 


Prepiction Is Goop—anp Bap 


When Supervisor A listens to Employee 
Z, Mr. A may not hear and understand 
each word or sound that Mr. Z utters. 
Perhaps Z does not pronounce his words 
clearly, or he may omit some sounds. 
Mechanical noise in the plant may distort 
the message. At other times A does not 
listen attentively and he may miss some of 
Z's words. In spite of the distortions in 
Z's message, however, A may be able to 
hear enough of it to understand the ideas 
that Z is talking about. 

Supervisor A could predict certain 
words, and perhaps ideas as well, because 
of what is called the ‘‘redundancy"’ charac- 
teristic present in language. Without such 
redundancy and/or predictability Super- 
visor A would not be able to understand 
Employee Z as I have described this situa- 
tion. 

We should nevertheless check our 
happiness about our ability to predict, 
because not all prediction works out in an 
ideal way. Predictability operates in a 
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negative and harmful fashion when we 
fail to listen attentively and when we as- 
sume that we can listen on a half-time basis. 
The tendency to get only a part of the 
message is common with almost all lis- 
teners. 

Consider these weaknesses in communi- 
cation when we rely upon prediction to a 
high degree: (1) We are likely to under- 
value the importance of predictable words 
and ideas. (2) We often miss hearing vital 
information that is presented along with 
the predictable. (3) We are likely to show 
signs of indifference and lack of respect 
toward persons who report the predictable. 
(4) We fail to perceive the feelings of the 
speaker when we dismiss his predictable 
statements. 


How Hacxneyep Expressions Hurt 


lf we reverse the communication proc- 
ess and speak about the transmitter of 
materials we can also learn some valuable 
lessons. This is illustrated by your reactions 
to a speaker who uses many time-worn 
expressions and ideas expressed in the same 
way as you have heard thousands of 
times. You silently say, ‘*I wish the speaker 
would tell me something important, some- 
thing interesting.”’ 

The employee often has this same atti- 
tude when superiors say the same thing, 
in the same way, year in and year out. 
While it is necessary to repeat the same 
instructions in many situations, it is never- 
theless true that the employee ought to be 
treated to something unpredictable on 
occasion. 

All of this is bound up with the 
principles of attention. We get bored 
with sameness and are interested in non- 
predictive information. If we can do 
nothing else, we can at least minimize the 
boredom resulting from the predictable by 
inviting the long-suffering listener to be 
the speaker, to report some of his thoughts, 
more often than we are in the habit of 
doing. 


About the Authors 

(Continued from page 132) 
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“Training by the Trained” 
(Continued from page 128) 


In considering this type of junior pro- 
fessional training, remember that it is 
effective only when there is a suitable cli- 
mate to foster its development. A sincere 
attitude of permissiveness, encouragement, 
and wholehearted enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram and its goals on the part of the labora- 
tory management is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to its success. 





Human behavior is hard to understand because 
man is not primarily rational, but emotional. Rea- 
sons for behavior are understandable not in terms of 
logic but only in terms of needs, values, attitudes. 
To excel in human relations, ask yourself why this 
behavior occurs. 

—C, Gitpert WRENN 
in Field Notes 








As You Were Saying — 


PERSONNEL WOMEN MEET IN WEST 


WwW The International Association 
of Personnel Women in May held 
its 7th annual conference at the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco, it marked the first 
time the organization had met in the far 
west. Doris E. Price of Philadelphia, newly 
elected first vice president of the Associa- 
tion and former chairman for publicity and 
public relations, was there. We are indebted 
to Miss Price for this account. 


Mayor George Christopher, City of San 
Francisco, Ernest B. Webb, Director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, State of 
California, and Viva Armstrong, San Francisco, 
President of the International Association of 
Personnel Women, officially welcomed the con- 
ferees to the city and California. 

‘Personnel Administration—the Key to 
Productivity’’ was the theme around which the 
Bay Area Personnel Women and Margaret C. 
Ritchie, San Francisco, conference chairman, 
planned the three-day meetings. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Arthur M. Ross, director, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California; Henry E. North, vice president, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Dr. 
Evelyn Caldwell Hooker, department of psy- 
chology, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor for Women’s Affairs, Washington, 
D. C.; Reginald H. Biggs, vice president and 
administrative assistant to the president, The 
Emporium-Capwell Company; Wallace Jamie, 
director of community relations, Carnation 
Company; and Dr. George W. Ebey, senior 

mnel and training analyst, economics di- 
vision, Stanford Research Institute. 

Topics highlighted were New Tasks for 
Personnel Administration; How Management 


WANTED: OFF-BEAT 


W Jen a personnel director writes an 
article for publication he’s naturally 


on his good behavior. Sometimes his words 


Helps or Hinders; Counseling in Personnel Ad- 
ministration; Labor Market Trends; Productiv- 
ity Through Management Development; My 
Fair Lady; and Problems of Communications. 
There was also a symposium on testing and two 
panel discussions which covered Long-Range 
Programming for Personnel Administration, and 
Impact of Automation on the Clerical Em- 
ployees. 

One afternoon session provided a double- 
feature tour. First, a guided trip through the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford, and second, a tour and re- 
ception at Lane Publishing Company (Sunset 
Magazine) at Menlo Park. 

At the annual business meeting, charters of 
membership were presented to four Women's 
Personnel Groups—Colorado (Denver); Grant 
County, Indiana; New Mexico (Albuquerque); 
and Toledo, Ohio—which had affiliated with 
the International group during the past year. It 
was also announced that the Personnel Women’s 
Group of Cleveland had been admitted to mem- 
bership at the Executive Board meeting held in 
San Francisco. This brings the total of groups 
affiliated with the Association to sixteen. The 
I.A.P.W.’s membership including the above 
groups and members-at-large (members from 
areas where no group is established) is now well 
over one thousand members. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
for 1957-58: president, Mildred Siegel, member- 
at-large, Wausau, Wisconsin; first vice president, 
Doris E. Price, Philadelphia; second vice presi- 
dent, Alice M. Rice, New York; recording secre- 
tary, Priscilla F. Detlof, Los Angeles; corre- 
sponding secretary, Hulda G. Lawrence, New 
York; and treasurer, Lilian G. Scott, San Fran- 
cisco. The next conference of the Association 
will be held in Cincinnati next Spring. 


PERSONNEL CHATTER 


and phrases have little resemblance to 
those he would use in an informal conversa- 
tion. Still, I'm confident that when mem- 
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bers of the “‘fraternity’’ get together to 
swap ideas their language must be as lively 
and colorful as that of any business men. 

These remarks are sparked by two 
columns I came across in the same July 15 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Joe Hyams reported some of the Hollywood 
lingo. Examples: ‘“We'll have to play it by 
ear...I'm just painting with a broad 
brush. You fellows fill in the details... 
I don’t know about the rest of you, but 
I'm ready to pitch a tent and dig for clams 
.. . Let’s anchor it in deep water and see 
if it develops any leaks . . . I got the motor 
running but I think the mixture is a little 
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lean . . . Let's skim it across the pond and 
see where it hits.’ Joseph Kaselow re- 
ported some Madison Avenue gems, like 
these: Speaking of a man who had become 
more cooperative, ‘He's been humilified”’; 
Facing serious obstacles and about to pass 
the buck, the executive says ‘‘Well, I'm 
going to punt’’; Referring to an idea that’s 
just been presented, ‘“That’s a great render- 
ing but let’s see how the plumbing works.”’ 
What bright language is heard in 
personnel groups when the personnel have 
their hair down and are talking off the top 

of their heads? Replies solicited. 
HARRISON TERRELL 


PERSONNEL MEN HIGHLY EDUCATED 


agape in industrial and personnel 
relations have more college degrees 
than their top-management bosses. This is 
one of the findings of a survey reported in 
a 21-page brochure called ‘‘The Industrial 
Relations Executive, 1957'’. The report is 
offered at $3.50 by Industrial Relations 
News, 230 West 41st St., New York 36,N. 
Y. Whereas 57% of top executives in gen- 
eral are college graduates, 90% of industrial 
relations executives have college degrees, 
and 14 of them have at least one advanced 
degree. The figures are based on responses 
from 340 selected companies. 

The report will be of great interest to 
personnel people as a means for comparing 
their own experience and conclusions with 
others’. A few facts: Among advanced 
degrees, law degrees are the most common. 
Only 15% of the respondents entered the 
field directly from college. Fifty-four per- 
cent said their staff has increased in the 
last five years. Fifty-one percent belong to 
regional or local personnel associations. 
Personnel Journal is one of the most widely 
read publications—only Personnel and Man- 
agement Review got more mentions. The 
second and third parts of the report concern 
“His Attitudes toward His Job’’ and 


‘Present Problems and Future Progress.”’ 
Part 4 is a summary. 











CLERICAL TESTING 


The Hay Number Perception and 
Name Finding Tests not only produce 
in most instances the highest validi- 
ties, but also require the shortest time 
for administration—only eight minutes 
for both. 

Sh 


Test I is designed as an “ice 
breaker’ or “warm up.” It requires 
only one minute testing time and is 
designed to quiet the nervous applicant 
in preparation for giving other tests. 


Send for a descriptive price list of 
these and other tests. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 


P.O. Box 239 Swarthmore, Penna. 
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MANAGEMENT IN Action by Lawrence A. 
Appley, American Management Associa- 
tion, New York, 1956. pp. 382. $5.00. 


Human ReExaTions IN Business by Keith 
Davis, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1957. pp. IX, 557- $6.50. 


Lawrence A. Appley, president of the 
American Management Association, has 
never to my knowledge been accorded in 
public ways that mead of praise, that ap- 
preciation which says, “‘well done, good 
and faithful servant,’’ which are his right- 
ful due. Integrity, self-knowledge, social 
sensitivity, native psychological astute- 
ness—these are at once his inheritance and 
his cultivated endowment. A life of ad- 
ministrative leadership has been the way 
the cards fell; and his articulateness has 
therefore been channeled by circumstance 
into less systematic and less literary forms. 

This book assembles the results of 
that articulateness and its periodic chan- 
neling through the house organ of the 
American Management Association. It is 
excellent—thoughtful, liberal, sensitive. 
But it fails to have the power and impact 
of sustained discourse. I believe in the use- 
fulness of this volume. I recommend its 
wide reading. Yet I hope the time may be 
found to allow Mr. Appley to formulate 
the more systematic volume which would 
be the worthy exponent of his mature and 
mellow scholarship in the entire manage- 
ment field. This book is episodic. We need 
to see Mr. Appley in a sustained, logically 
unfolding exposition which will derive 
freshly from a long career and an indi- 
vidually original view of the management 
functions. 

I am glad to be affirmative about Pro- 
fessor Davis’s thoughtful text. This field 
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of book writing has become so competitive 
as to be confusing for the uninitiated reader 
or student. This volume seems to me to 
possess an admirably progressive, liberal, 
forward-looking spirit and method. A 
kindly warm integrity of heart and mind 
come through—which is by no means 
always true of such texts. The coverage is 
comprehensive; the author has his own 
logic of topical sequence. I commend the 
volume as a splendid initiation into the 
over-written and often metallic or sche- 
matic literature of this field. Note should 
be made of the appendix of cases which 
supply not too complicated material for 
project study. 

In their different ways these two books 
are worthy exemplars of the kind of future- 
thrusted literature of which we can be 
proud and to which we have to address 
the reflective attention of many executives 
as well as younger students to whose 
idealism these volumes should appeal. 

.. Orpway Tgap 

Adjunct Professor of Industrial Re- 
lations 
Columbia University 


Executive Decision Makino. By Manley 
Howe Jones. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1957. 485 pages. $7.20. 


This book is for men and women who 
wish to improve their effectiveness as execu- 
tives. It is divided into three parts. The 
first part discusses various kinds of goals, 
the creative process, the using preeminence, 
and anticipating decisions by others. In 
this part is a very interesting study of the 
means-end chain, which is simply a way of 
viewing the decisions that we have al- 
ready made. The means-end chains are 
related to goals and their anticipation. 
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Part two deals with gaining acceptance 
of decisions, with an enlightening study in 
authority, including simple authority and 
zones of acceptance. Next is a discussion 
of leadership, which is sound but not too 
enlightening, communication and training, 
the use of informal groups in gaining ac- 
ceptance, and the semi-permanent formal 
organization structures. 

In part three there is a consideration 
of planning and putting plans into effect. 
This becomes gradually technical in nature, 
commencing with a discussion of the 
company’s ideological, political and legis- 
lative environment. 

In general, here is a very well in- 
tegrated book on the subject of decision 
making. It is not intended to be a reporting 
of studies on the various aspects of decision 
making and, hence, it is not grounded in 
empirical data. It is more applied theory 
with emphasis on definitions, principles 
and tools of analysis. The psychologists 
who know of perception and motivation 
and the sociologists who know of group 
structure and function will find some of the 
assumptions in this book to be quite un- 
tenable. However, the book is meant for 
businessmen and business professors, and 
for them it will have considerable merit. 

EuGENng EmMErson JENNINGS 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State University 


Tue PsycHotocy or Carzers. By Donald E. 
Super. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1957. 322 pages. $5.75. 

Dr. Super attempts to clarify the con- 
fusion which exists in the classification of 
our 22,000 job titles. To me, the heart of 
the book lay in its emphasis upon factorial 
analysis, counseling the whole person, 
the continuity of counseling and the dy- 
namics of vocational development. 

By this time, there should be few coun- 
selors or personnel men who believe that 
the requirements for any job can be deter- 
mined by one factor alone, such as intelli- 
gence. Dr. Super reviews the tests in general 


use for evaluating the client or applicant. 
The weakness and strength of these instru- 
ments are examined. 

The effect of our childhood experiences, 
family environment and adolescent ex- 
periences must receive consideration in 
counseling. Counseling can not be suc- 
cessfully accomplished in a vacuum. 

Crisis, one-shot counseling should be 
minimized. For best results, we are told, 
counseling should be a continuous process 
as life progresses. This, the author insists, 
does not border on or encourage depend- 
ency, since in the last analysis the deci- 
sions must always be those of the client. 

The average personnel man may feel 
that some parts of this book are so heavily 
weighted toward the educational field 
that its value to others is questionable. 
This reviewer believes that anyone who » 
reads this book should have a better under- 
standing of why people work, why they 
do or don’t adjust to their work, and what 
needs to be done for the older worker. 

Eucene Burroucus 


Atlantic Refining Co. 


Tae Hippen Persuapers. By Vance Pack- 
ard. David McKay Company, Inc., New 
York, 1957. 275 pages. $4.00. 


By no means is this book especially 
intended for personnel directors, though 
there is a chapter on ‘‘Molding “Team 
Players’ for Free Enterprise."’ The book’s 
subject is summed up under the title on the 
jacket: ‘““What makes us buy, believe— 
and even vote—the way we do. An intro- 
duction to the new world of symbol 
manipulation and motivational research.’ 
It tells in detail—with lots of examples 
and often giving the names of advertisers 
and their agencies who practice the “‘hu- 
man manipulation’’ which is described— 
how psychologists, psychiatrists and social 
scientists are teaming up with the manu- 
facturers and merchandisers and politicians 
to influence us in calculated ways. 


(Continued on page 148) 
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An Introduction to 
Vocational Development } 
By DONALD E. SUPER 
Columbia University 


Work looms larger than any- 
thing else in the daily life of 
the average employed adult, 
yet work and careers are so 
little understood that society 
is constantly plagued by prob- 
lems related to them. Psychol- 
ogists, economists, and sociol- 
ogists in recent years have 
built up a remarkable body of 
data and opinion on the nature 
of work, career patterns, and 
the techniques of psychology 
and guidance. This book inte- 
grates the substance of such 
significant research with many 
of the author’s own findings. 
Dr. Super discusses the place 
of work in the life span, the 
career, the value and influence 
of aptitude testing and the 
merit of vocational guidance 
programs and personnel serv- 
ices. $5.75 








At your bookstore, or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








THE PRACTICE 
OF UNIONISM 


By JACK BARBASH 
Author of ‘‘ Labor Unions 


in Action.” 


A penetrating close-up of labor 
unions and the forces that have shaped 
them from 1933 to the present. The 
author places special emphasis on de- 


_,valopments since the passage of the 


Taft-Hartley Law in 1947, and stresses 
the significance of the recent AFL-CIO 
merger. “A comprehensive, penetrat- 
ing, and well-balanced review of pres- 
ent-day unionism by one who has a 
deep knowledge of and loyalty to the 
labor movement, but measures it with 
a fine ethical sense.”—SENATOR 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS. “Objective and 
thorough.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 
“There has been nothing that gives so 
complete an inside picture of union 
activities.”—Library Journal. $5.00 

















THE A. F. OF L. IN 
THE TIME OF GOMPERS 


By PHILIP TAFT 


Professor of Economics 
Brown University 


WALTER GALENSON, 

Professor of Industrial Rela- 

tions, University of California, 

says: “...the first authorita- 

tive study of the origins and 
development of the American 
Federation of Labor. In part, 

this stems from the fact that for the 
first time, the archives of the A. F. 
of L. have been made available to the 
research scholar, so that we are able 
to see events through the eyes of 
Samuel Gompers and his contempo- 
raries ...a fascinating picture of the 
growth of one of our major social insti- 
tutions.”” A cornerstone of solid ma- 
terial for your professional a 
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Referring to the part played by the so- 
cial scientists, the president of National 
Sales Executives, Inc. is quoted as having 
said that one of their chief contributions 
has been to lift managements out of mental 
ruts. I can assure you as a management man 
that the book will do the same for you. 

The thinking of management, and the 
““Madison Avenue crowd"’ and psycholo- 
gists who work with them, seems to be 
that all's fair which contributes to the in- 
creased consumption that is needed to 
support the ever-increasing production on 


which our economy is based. This raises 
serious questions which at least should be 
considered by all of us. One question is 
implied in the statement of Bernice Allen 
of Ohio University who said, “‘We have no 
proof that more material goods, such as 
more cars or more gadgets, have made any- 
one happier—in fact, the evidence seems 
to point in the opposite direction.’’ Some 
other questions have to do with the moral 
aspect of the kind of manipulation to which 
we are daily subjected. 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


You Americans ArE MurpeRING THE ENGLIsH 
Lanouace. By Lord Conesford in the July 13 
Saturday Evening Post. M’lord, ‘‘outraged by 
American desecration of ‘ the noblest language in 
the world’, indicts us for high crimes against 
the mother tongue.’” Even the most literate can 
profit from what he has to say about our strong 
tendency ‘to prefer the long word to the short 
and to revel in the addition of unnecessary 
syllables.’’ He cites objective for object, proportion 
or percentage for part, ideology for faith, doctrine 
or belief, assignment for task or job, in short supply 
for scarce, at this time for now. Well worth reading. 





Tue Pzopte wHo cAN Disrupt CoMMUNICATIONS. 
By William G. Shepherd in the July Textile 
World—the lead article, running to about three 
pages. Mr. Shepherd says that eight people may 
play a role in any but the most direct person-to- 
person communication, and sometimes a dis- 
rupter or two may play a part even in those. He 
cites examples to show what he means and how 
to prevent disruptions. 





PasseD Over ror Promotion: The human rela- 
tions and training problems of the ‘‘ Also Ran.”’ 
By Virgil K. Rowland of the Detroit Edison 
Company in July Supervisory Management, an 
AMA publication. About nine pages on soften- 
ing the blow of being passed over, getting the 
group to accept the decision and cooperate with 
the new leader. In the same issue: ‘‘ Employee 
Appraisals—What the Supervisor Should Know 


and Do.’’ By Waldo E. Fisher—the first of a two- 
part article, seven pages. 





Cartoon Caption in July Supervisory Manage- 
ment: ‘We never fire anyone here, Tuttle, but 
we're extending your coffee break—indefinitely.”’ 





Tue Psycutatrist in Business. By Harry Levin- 
son in The Office, July. Six pages in the pocket- 
size magazine, reprinted from the Menninger 
Quarterly, tell how the psychiatrist works, on 
what kind of problems. 75% of American Cy- 
anamid employees who go to the psychiatrist 
for treatment are self-referred. 90% of workers’ 
emotional problems which cause difficulty on 
the job are traced to things outside the work 
environment. 





Don’t Bz A CAMERA Cowarp—Saoot! By George 
Strock. The author, who used to be a Life 
photographer, advises house magazine editors to 
throw away the flash, tripod, exposure meter 
and other camera gadgets and go ahead and 
take good pictures; the “‘high speed films and 
hot developers of today will catch most action 
you will ever be required to shoot.’’ This meaty 
article runs to a column more than one page in a 
brand new magazine called Industrial Editor, 
8341 Westlawn Ave., Los Angeles 45. The July 
issue is No. 2 of Volume 1. In the same issue: 
‘*Cheesecake; I Need It,’’ by Fred B. Parker, 
editor of the Roylyn Grapevine. If you write the 
publisher, please mention Personnel Journal. 








Personnel Research 


PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND ROLE IN A 
Union Businzess AGznt Group. By Hijal- 
mar Rosen and R. A. Hudson Rosen, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 41, No. 2, April 1957, 131-136. 


A union business agent is a full-time, 
paid union official representing the union 
membership to management. The group 
studied in this case were 21 agents operating 
under a joint board organization. Each 
man had a two-hour interview with the 
authors in addition to taking the Wesman 
intelligence test and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. Data on age 
and educational level were available, and 
each man kept track for two weeks of the 
time he spent each day on each of the vari- 
ous phases of his work. Each agent listed 
the two agents whom he considered to be 
doing the best job and the two he thought 
were doing the poorest job in each of the 
11 areas covered in the interviews. A total 
score was computed for each agent and the 
four most highly rated agents and the four 
who received the lowest ratings were com- 
pared. Role success was defined in terms of 
these peer evaluations. 

What the authors found out about the 
role of the business agent they summarize 
as follows: ““The business agents, then, 
were operating in an environment that de- 
manded their time and energy to the exclu- 
sion of normal social intercourse with other 
groups. They were constantly faced with 
problems of others and were responsible 
for taking over such burdens. They were 
confronted with situations that negated the 
advisability of being open, of sharing, or 
of taking the word of either antagonist or 
protagonist. They were always expected to 
be ready to take on new responsibilities 
with enthusiasm and grace, and to counter 
aggression and hostility in others with tact 
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and diplomacy. They lived and worked for 
and with others, but could not share with 
them.” 

A composite profile for the 21 union 
business agents on the MMPI is presented 
in graphic form. This is followed by a very 
interesting discussion of the points of ele- 
vation on the profile and how these are 
related to the role demands of the job. 
For example, the constant tensions in the 
job and the lack of opportunity to share 
problems with family and friends seemed 
to result in many psychosomatic com- 
plaints. 

A second chart presents the comparison 
of the profiles of the four high-rated and 
the four low-rated business agents on the 
MMPI. The highs show less depression, 
a greater tendency to doubt and question 
the motivations of others, and more ego 
strength than the lows. 

The authors believe that their study 
provides some evidence that personality 
data, such as those measured by the MMPI, 
may be useful in defining some of the 
qualities necessary to fulfill role demands 
satisfactorily. This study was exploratory 
and the number of cases was small, but the 
authors feel that their results are suffi- 
ciently promising to encourage further 
research along the same line. 


ATTENTION VALUE As A FuNcTION oF I1- 
LUMINANT Cotor Canoe. By Albert E. 
Bartz, North Dakota University. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 2, April 
1957, 82-84. 


The basic problem investigated in this 
paper is how check-reading for the presence 
of a deviation may be done more speedily 
and accurately. The introduction of elec- 
tronic devices in aircraft has made the 
relationship of man to the machine more 
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involved. Deviations must not only appear 
on the dials but the information must 
reach the operator. 

Experiments have been carried out to 
determine the kind of dial that is most 
easily read and the best arrangement of the 
dials. The best pattern for 16 dials was 
found to be four banks of four dials each. 
This study was concerned with the use of a 
color change on the deviating dial to help 
the operator in his check reading. 

Since the color of the dial illuminant in 
aircraft is usually red for purposes of dark 
adaptation, each dial was red for the normal 
operating position. Two situations were 
investigated. In the R (red) situation from 
one through eight error dials on a board of 
16 dials were presented, while the normal 
illumination of red was held constant. In 
the RG (red-green) situation the error dials 
were accompanied by a change in lighting 
from red to green, but otherwise the board 
was the same. 


The subjects in the experiment were 46 
men and 18 women students enrolled in an 
introductory course in psychology. A test 
was given to be sure that none of the stu- 
dents was color blind. Sixteen presentations 
were made to each of the 64 subjects—eight 
under R and eight under the RG situation. 
Response times were recorded and if the 
subject reported an incorrect number of 
deviating dials in any configuration it was 
counted as an error. 

It was found that there was a significant 
difference between the RG and the R 
situations both in response times and in 
accuracy. Three times as many errors were 
committed under the R situation. It seems 
clear that color cues were a great aid in 
check reading. This may seem to be a 
relatively minor matter for investigation, 
but as machinery becomes more and more 
complicated, the human operator is going 
to need all the help he can get. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Nortsern ILiinois CHAPTER OF 
THE Society FoR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
tion held its Charter party at the Officers 
Club at Great Lakes on May 8. After a 
reception and dinner John W. Macy, Jr., 
executive director of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, addressed the group on ‘‘Pro- 
fessional Development for Staff Person- 
nel." He stated that the need for pro- 
fessional personnel staff will be greater 
than ever as we feel the serious man- 
power shortages resulting from techno- 
logical growth. There will be a need for 
more interesting work as automation is 
extended. The Chapter was recently formed 
by personnel and management people from 


Great Lakes and Chicago federal agencies. 
Plans for expansion provide for inviting 
personnel specialists in private industry 
to join the Chapter. Bi-monthly meetings 
are planned. 





Tue Greater Boston PEeRsONNEL AND 
Guipance AssociaTION sponsored a Per- 
sonnel Round-Up in May. At the dinner 
meeting William J. Bird, managing direc- 
tor of the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, spoke on ‘‘Boston, Today and To- 
morrow.’’ During the course of the day 
there were seven workshops. These were 
led by David Tiedeman, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard; Ernest B. 
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Walston, chairman, guidance department, 
Boston University College of General Edu- 
cation; Joan Fiss Bishop, director of the 
placement office, Wellesley; Norma L. 
Campbell, personnel consultant, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston; Wallace G. 
Strathern, director of training for Eastern 
Gas and Fuel Associates; Grace Eastler, 
personnel director, Gilchrist’s, Inc.; Charles 
Downey, sales manager of Buckley and 
Scott Company. 





New Orrficers OF THE PERSONNEL 
Crus or New York were installed at the 
club’s May business meeting. They are: 
president, Helen Richwine, staff assistant, 
Rubber Manufacturers Association; first 
vice president, Barbara Sincerbeaux, per- 
sonnel director for women, Home Insur- 
ance Company; second vice president, 
Elizabeth Newland, personnel supervisor, 
Lever Brothers; secretary, Parnel Bray, 
personnel assistant, Bell Laboratories; 
assistant secretary, Neenah Stamberg, per- 
sonnel assistant, Booz, Allen and Hamil- 
ton; treasurer, Genevieve O’Connel, per- 
sonnel manager, Vanderbilt Hotel. The 
address of the club is 541 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





Tae Denver Pgrsonnet Crus heard 
Harrold W. Bell, Jr., director of personnel 
for Continental Air Lines, at the April 


meeting. He spoke about aims, methods, .. 


and procedures in evaluating employees. 
At the June meeting Coles Hudgins, vice 
president, personnel, Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, spoke on 
important principles of management de- 
velopment. The June issue of the club's 
news sheet carried an item which may 
suggest an activity for other groups: 


‘Recently three members of the Denver 
Personnel Club visited North and West 
High Schools and conducted mock employ- 
ment interviews with the students. Mr. 
S. J. Houlihan arranged for Phil Brockish, 
Chet Clinger, and Billy Moore to meet 
with the students to give them experience 
and pointers in applying for a job. It is 
felt that such activity on the part of the 
club is worth-while and we thank these 
members for their participation."’ 





Tue PrrsoNNEL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Greenssoro, N. C. Arga was founded in 
1946. The initial membership was 14. It is 
now 52. At the April meeting Lloyd H. 
Dalzell, chairman of the board, Dalzell 
Towing Company of New York, spoke 
on “The Personnel Department through 
the Eyes of a President.’ Another recent 
speaker was Harold D. Meyer of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina whose subject 
was employee recreation. Officers of the 
association are W. O. Leonard, Cone Mills 
Corporation, president; Van P. McClellan, 
Pomona Terra Cotta Company, vice presi- 
dent; Louise Shannon, Belk’s Department 
Store, secretary; and Guy B. Phillips Jr., 
Jefferson Std. Life Insurance Company, 
treasurer. 





Toe PerRsONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
InpDusTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISIONS OF 
THE -Bassaic CHAMBER OF COMMERCE dis- 
cussed evaluation on the clerical level and 
evaluation of supervisors at a recent 
luncheon meeting. Doris Logee, of Forst- 
mann Woolen Company, and Harry Culver 
of Schering Corporation, Bloomfield, led 
the discussion. The Personnel Management 
Division considered union contracts at an 
informal meeting in May. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





THe PRocBEDINGS OF THE GENERAL 
Foops 1956 PersoNNEL CoNFERENCE have 


been published in the company publication, 
Manpower Management. The title for the 
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conference was, ‘“Tomorrow’s employee 
growth, labor relations and communica- 
tions today.’ John J. Corson, director, 
McKinsey and Company, Inc., talked 
about management development, claiming 
that all 47 ways can’t be right. He said 
the would-be manager is first a specialist, 
a salesman, an engineer, an accountant, 
who to succeed as an executive must ac- 
quire knowledge he didn’t earlier need and 
who must refrain from using the skills that 
made him a specialist... . There are five 
habits the would-be manager must develop: 
trusting people, relying on facts, being 
curious, sensing the other man’s reactions 
and respecting time.... Four kinds of 
knowledge are essential to the development 
of an executive; concerning the science of 
administration, the whole business rather 
than just one job, the business world and 
the ‘executive process’.”’ 

Wesley Wiksell, professor and lecturer 
of Louisiana State University, asked ‘‘Do 
You Talk Too Much?”’ He pointed out that 
we have underestimated listening as a 
persuasive device. It can boost productivity 
and cut down absenteeism and grievances. 
He felt that eighty per cent of our com- 
munication is either distorted, rejected, dis- 
liked or misunderstood. ‘‘What I want to 
stress,’’ he said, “‘is being sincere in listen- 
ing. And I am now saying that listening 
itself is not enough. It’s a matter of listen- 
and then doing something about it.” 





Many or THE Knotty ENGINEERING 
Prosiems being encountered by electric 
utility operating companies of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Power Company system in 
11 Latin American nations were tackled in 
June at an Engineering Conference in 
Mexico City. This was the first system- 
wide engineering conference held by the 
company. It is one of a series being staged 
to discuss mutual problems in connection 
with servicing rapidly increasing demands 
for electric power in their service areas. 








Seventy-five engineers of the operating 
companies from 11 countries attended. 
The American and Foreign companies 
scheduled the second annual conference on 
industrial relations for Santiago, Chile, in 
September. The first industrial relations 
seminar was held in Mexico City in 1956. 





Tue Honorasrte Lewis W. Dovuctas, 
former American Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James and now chairman of the 
board, Mutual of New York, spoke at the 
dinner during the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board's 41st annual meeting, held 
in May in New York. Robert C. Tyson, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, United 
States Steel Corporation, addressed the 
luncheon session. Both speakers discussed 
immediate problems arising from current 
inflationary pressures in our economy. Mr. 
Douglas discussed our monetary policy in 
relation to the effects of inflation, while 
Mr. Tyson examined wage policy as it 
relates to inflation. 

The Board's agenda for the meeting 
included business and financial outlooks, 
wage inflation and bargaining pressures on 
wages, problem-solving in companies that 
have merged, trends in directorship prac- 
tices, economic concentration, mew ways 
to reduce costs in business, and the struggle 
to free unionism of racketeering. 

The fight for clean unions was dis- 
cussed in a session chaired by Martin P. 
Catherwood, dean of the New York School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University. Robert J. Kennedy, chief coun- 
sel of the United States Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field answered 
questions on the work of the committee. 
A. J. Hayes, president of the International 
Association of Machinists, and chairman 
of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, spoke on the code of ethics recently 
adopted by the AFL-CIO. Victor, Riesel, 
labor editor of the New York Mirror and 
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syndicated columnist, described the attack 
being made in cities throughout the 
country to clean up trade unionism, and 
the Reverend John M. Corridan, S.J., Le 
Moyne University, discussed the fight 
against waterfront corruption and the need 
for morality rather than expediency as a 
basis for labor relations. 





As Part or THE AMERICAN MANAGE- 
MENT AssOcIATION’S SUMMER PROGRAM at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, 
the personnel division scheduled four 
seminars dealing with problems common to 


almost all personnel and industrial rela-~ 


tions work. The seminars were held on 
July 8-12 and surveyed current practices in 
management development, employee re- 
cruitment, collective bargaining, wage and 
salary administration. They offered a brief 
but intensive review of the field. At the 
orientation seminars, which were pri- 
marily instructional, distinguished execu- 
tives representing many types of business 
demonstrated systematic procedures for 
developing effective management, or for 
successfully recruiting and integrating em- 
ployees into an organization. The work- 
shop seminars were small discussion groups 
guided by skilled chairman following a 
carefully prepared agenda. Members talked 
out problems and compared notes. 





Maki1NG THE LaBor AGREEMENT WorkK 
was the subject of the third annual indus- 
trial relations conference held in Detroit in 
May. This conference-workshop was for 
lawyers, arbitrators, industrial relations 
personnel, international and local union 
leadership, and manufacturing supervisors, 
concerned with both the day-to-day han- 
dling of grievances and the negotiation of 
new contracts. It was the third annual 
state-wide industrial relations conference 
jointly presented by the Labor Law Section 
of the State Bar of Michigan; the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Wayne State Uni- 





versity; the Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Michigan; 
and the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center at Michigan State University. 
Topics considered by the conference 
included company and union ways of con- 
tract administration such as decision- 
making and communications practices; the 
question of whether or not changing tech- 
nology requires new contract language 
relating to seniority; and some difficult 
work assignment and classification prob- 
lems such as demarcation of classification 


dines, the reallocation of duties to form 


different classifications, the definition of a 
new job, and when does a changed job 
become a new job. 

W. Willard Wirtz, permanent umpire, 
United States Rubber Company and the 
United Rubber Workers of America, and 
professor of law, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, was the speaker at the first session. 





Human Rerations—Key to Han- 
DLING Rapip CHANGE, was the theme of 
the Silver Bay conference on Human Rela- 
tions in Industry, held in July at Silver 
Bay, New York. According to the an- 
nouncement of the conference, accelerated 
change is apparent to everyone. Some 
greet it with lamentation. Others welcome 
it as a challenge, make adjustments, and 
grow in the process. Better understanding 
of big change and its opportunities for 
management was the goal of the con- 
ference. Speakers dealt with the broad 
aspects of management philosophy and 
change. Among them were Joseph M. 
Bertotti, manager, employee and public 
relations research, General Electric Com- 
pany, New York; Joseph J. Eley, executive 
vice president, Effective Citizens Organi- 
zation, New York, and Charles C. Noble, 
Dean of Hendricks Memorial Chapel, 
Syracuse University. There were seminars, 
briefing sessions, case study groups, and 
experience-sharing groups. 
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People in Personnel 





Davin B. Pgarson has been appointed 
personnel director of Mead Johnson and 
Company, according to an announcement 
by E. Donald Elliott, vice president, per- 
sonnel, of the nutritional and pharmaceuti- 
cal products manufacturer. In the newly 
created position, Dr. Pearson will be re- 
sponsible for the administration of four 
elements of the expanded Mead Johnson 
personnel program—employee communica- 
tions, employee benefits and services, wage 
and salary administration, and the em- 
ployee suggestion program. 

Dr. Pearson, 36, went to Mead Johnson 
from the post of employee relations ad- 
viser in the Standard Oil Company (in- 
diana) sales department in Chicago, a job 
he held for two years. Before that, he had 
served several years as personnel supervisor 
and assistant supervisor with Standard. 
Previously he had been assistant professor 
of psychology and director of the college 
testing and placement bureaus at Grinnell 
College, Iowa. 

Tue AppoInTMENT oF Epwarp T. 
HarpinG as employment director was an- 
nounced by Mead Johnson and Company. 
He joined the company from the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company in Chicago, where 
he was coordinator of technical and college 
recruitment and, earlier, assistant to the 
general manager of the chemical division. 
Mr. Harding also had been plant engineer 
for the Michigan Silica Company, Rock- 
wood, Michigan. A native of Chicago, he 
was educated at the University of Illinois. 





Donatp C. Lum, personnel manager 


What’s New in 


for the Brooklyn office and plant of Chas. 
Pfizer and Co., Inc., has been named di- 
rector of employee relations for the 108- 
year-old chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufacturer. He is succeeded in his 
former post by Richard C. Allen. 

Associated with Pfizer since 1946, Mr. 
Lum served as personnel manager of the 
company’s Groton, Conn., plant from 1950 
to 1954, when he was appointed manager 
at the Brooklyn location. He is a graduate 
of Queens College, Flushing, N. Y., and is 
currently serving on the executive com- 
mittee of the Brooklyn Management Club. 
He is also a member of the New York 
Personnel Management Association. 

Mr. Allen, formerly personnel super- 
visor for Pfizer's two pharmaceutical sales 
divisions, joined the company in 1951 
following employment with the New 
England Electric System and American 
Transit Association. He is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University. 





Dovuc tas ScHwartz, with the United 
Air Lines for 11 years, has been appointed 
assistant district personnel manager in 
Chicago, it was announced recently by 
D. H. Robinson, district personnel man- 
ager. Schwartz joined United's sales de- 
partment at Salt Lake City in 1946, and 
subsequently served in various capacities 
at Cheyenne, Wyoming; Portland, Oregon; 
and Seattle. He became a management 
training instructor at Cheyenne in 1951, 
and three years later was appointed to his 
most recent post, that of personnel repre- 
sentative in Denver. 


Publications 





Emptoyers AND Unions ENTERING 
tar Atomic Engrcy Fietp may face many 
labor relations problems, according to a 
study published by the National Industrial 


Conference Board. Hazards of atomic energy 
and security problems are chief among them. 
The Board analyzed practically every con- 
tract covering Atomic Energy Commission 











installations in the United States, and found 
that many safety rules included in union 
contracts are highly restrictive. One, for ex- 
ample, states that ‘‘no employee shall be 
permitted to work alone.’’ Another says 
that if an employee feels his job is unsafe 
he may refuse to work, pending evaluation 
by a joint union-management safety com- 
mittee. Rules about protective clothing 
also come under hazard clauses. The study 
considers premium pay for hazardous work, 
security provisions, management in Atomic 
Energy, government pressure, unions in 
Atomic Energy, and workmen's compensa- 
tion. The publication is titled ‘‘Labor Rela- 
tions in the Atomic Energy Field’’, Studies 
in Personnel Policy, No. 158, and was pre- 
pared by James J. Bambrick, Jr., and Albert 
A. Blum, Division of Personnel Administra- 
tion, National Industrial Conference Board, 
460 Park Avenue, New York, 22, New York. 





Tue First ATrempr To EVALUATE THE 
EFrrEcTIVENEss OF Emptoygeg Reapinc Rack 
ProGrams in the estimated 3000 companies 
now operating such programs got under 


way on June 1, according to Robert M.. 


Snibbe, president of Employee Relations, 
Inc., of New York. The key questions to be 
asked employees in the survey are, ‘‘What 
do you think of the program in general?’’, 
and ‘‘Should the program be continued?”’ 
The question companies are most eager to 
see employees answer, however, is ‘‘Have 
any of the booklets been helpful to you— 
in understanding the American business 
system, in understanding your job better, 
in getting along better with fellow em- 
ployees, in learning about national prob- 
lems?”’ 

Mr. Snibbe, who has been in the 
employee booklet publishing field for some 
years, said, “The companies now operat- 
ing programs are spending over three 
millions a year for them without one 
shred of tangible evidence that they are 
worth the cost. . . . One of the most im- 
portant problems facing management to- 
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day is the need to communicate with 
employees. Although the use of booklet 
rack programs has mushroomed faster 
than any other means of employee com- 
munications, it has grown largely on faith. 
In this survey we hope to get answers to 
many important questions that will enable 
the companies now operating or con- 
sidering booklet programs to measure for 
the first time the effectiveness of their 
expenditures.’’ Any company interested in 
participating in the survey, or in seeing a 
copy of the questionnaire, may write 
Employee Relations, Inc., 13 East 53rd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Back oF Pracricatty Every WkR1- 
KNOWN TRADEMARK in American industry 
lies an interesting story; however, many 
times it’s left untold. The story of Dia- 
mond Alkali Company's new trademark, 
the “Chemical Diamond,"’ first appeared in 
the company’s bimonthly employee-stock- 
holder magazine. It has now been re- 
printed in a very attractive separate publi- 
cation. To fulfill its function adequately 
utider ‘all circumstances of modern usage, 
says the article, today’s trademark or com- 
pany symbol should measure up to these 
four basic requirements:  simplicity- 
strength; size reduction, color reduction; 
character. The story of the designing, 
selection, and use of a new symbol makes 
interesting reading, and the company has 
made wise use of this new development in 
publishing that story for its employees and 
customers. The Diamond Alkali Company 
is located at 300 Union Commerce Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





PrepictiInc THat WHITE-COLLAR, SAL- 
arigD Empioyees will continue to out- 
number blue-collar, wage-earning produc- 
tion workers as the atomic age develops, 
industrial management is stepping up its 
efforts to make sure that white-collar 
morale and job satisfaction are keeping 
pace with the numerical growth of this 
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group. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has just issued a new study en- 
titled ‘‘Satisfying Salaried Employees,”’ 
which it describes as a practical manual 
“for building better relations with all 
categories of white-collar people.’’ These 
groups include technical and professional, 
clerical and stenographic, supervisory and 
administrative, engineering and scientific, 
sales and research, and staff personnel. 
Four things have an important bearing on 
job satisfaction in the office and labora- 
tory. They are status and recognition, 
compensation, communication, and super- 
vision. The 64-page booklet sets forth 
sound practices in each direction. It is 
designed to help employers find out what 
salaried workers want in their jobs, and 
then provide it. Further information may 
be obtained from the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 2 East 48 St., New York 17. 





Two Unusuatty Errective OrigntTA- 
TION Pamputets have been prepared by the 
Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, New York. 
The first, addressed to young men pri- 
marily, is called What Makes a Commercial 
Banker? A college graduate is pictured in a 
series of action photographs as he grows 
through all the various steps of his orienta- 
tion period, from initial interview to frst 


vacation. The second is called, Me, work in 
@ bank? Well, now. and shows a girl with 
pleasantly mobile features running the 
gamut of emotions and reactions as she 
hears about work at Hanover. The pictures 
tell the story. Captions and text are brief, 
easy to read. The layout is clear, well- 
spaced, pointed up in two colors, and both 
booklets seem tops in the category. 





For A CHANGE oF Pace For THOSE 
Wao Reap Frenca, Travail et Méthodes is a 
monthly magazine published by Editions 
Science et Industrie, 6, Av. Pierre-1¢'-de 
Serbie, Paris XVI. The table of contents is 
indexed and carries a synopsis of the ma- 
terial, which I find helpful. An article in 
the April issue asks, ought engineers also 
to be administrators? The synopsis reads 
(I think) “‘Engineers familiar with the 
principle of production of the enterprise 
improve the quality of their collaboration, 
even when the subjects are highly spe- 
cialized, when they know how to con- 
sider the point of view of management.” 
Other pieces deal with salary increases, 
case studies of stenographers; the social 
role of the chief of the enterprise; the case 
of the month: an analysis of incidents of 
fabrication by frequency curves. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





“‘Hanps Across THE CouNTER’’ is the 
title of a good article in the County Trust 
Company Bank Note. The bank is located 
in White Plains, New York. The article 
pictures tellers in various phases of their 
work, emphasizing the work of the hands. 
Another article of interest reports a lecture 
on business communications. The two-hour 
clinic on how to sell your products and 
your company via improved use of the tele- 
phone and better letter writing was con- 
ducted by Charles Bury of Dallas, a leader 
in business communication. Points to re- 








member when using the telephone: answer 
promptly, hold the receiver correctly, 
identify yourself, ask if it is convenient to 
talk, try to visualize the person at the 
other end of the wire, use the person's 
mame, explain delays, transfer calls tact- 
fully, avoid ‘‘double-talk’’ and check 
“call backs’’ promptly. As to letter writ- 
ing, Bury suggested being brief and friendly. 
Write as though you were simply having a 
conversation with the person. And he said 
that it’s a good idea to use a P.S. once in a 
while—not as an afterthought, but as an 














attention-getting device. Margaret M. Cos- 
grove edits the Bank Note. 





Pictures Arg Usep wita Imacina- 
TION in a Crosstalk article entitled ‘‘We Have 
Competition.’’ The magazine is the publi- 
cation of the West Coast Telephone Com- 
pany, with general offices in Everett, 
Washington. The pictures in the piece 
show a mailbox, an automobile, a Western 
Union sign, and a pair of walking feet. 
Part of the brief text reads, ‘“‘When we 
want to communicate with another person 
we don’t have to use the telephone. We 
can drive, fly, take the train, write a letter, 
walk, or send a telegram. Many of these 
other forms of communication are waging 
major campaigns to win more customers. 
If the airlines can convince a businessman 
that he should close a deal on the spot 
after, say, a one hour airplane ride we 
stand to lose some toll business. . . . Thus, 
even though we may be the only telephone 
company in town we are not the only 
communications medium. We cannot 
blithely sit back and smugly assume that 
the telephone will always have its place 
in the sun. In the years to come we must 
think in terms of more and better telephone 
service. We must work together to make 
our service increasingly useful aid valuable 
to the customer.’’ James L. Morrison is 
the editor of Crosstalk. 





Reaction Morors, Inc., DEnvitte, 
N. J., Pustisnzs a NgewsMaGazine of 16 
pages called the Rocket. A ‘‘Meet Your 
Management”’ series shows organization 
charts, with pictures as well as names of 
officers. One page of the magazine is called 
the Technical Journal, and carried short 
articles on various technical subjects re- 
lated to the work of the company. Also 
listed on the page are technical meetings 
and additions to the technical library. 
Another page, called ‘‘Over the Coffee 
Cups’’ gives personal news items. The 
Rocket has a column for want-ads called 
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The Trading Post. This always seems to me 
a service which can make employee maga- 
zines much appreciated. L. W. Bennett is 
the editor of The Rocket. 





Tue Corninc Gtuass Works, Central 
Falls, R. I., plant—gets out a mimeo- 
gtaphed news-sheet called the ‘Li'l Gaf- 
fer.’’ Russell H. White, personnel manager, 
explains: ‘‘It’s not a professionally edited 
or prepared news-sheet, but it is very well 
received by our people. Our plant is con- 
gested, with a minimum of good locations 
for large bulletin boards. In order to utilize 
our small bulletin board space efficiently 
and cover items of interest, the Li'l Gaffer 
was set up and placed on all bulletin boards 
weekly. Total cost of each issue is less 
than five dollars and our employees look 
forward to every number.”’ Personal notes 
are printed in the sheet, births, retirements, 
etc. Sports news is given, and other an- 
nouncements are made via the small pub- 
lication. One interesting announcement was 
to the effect that there would be free coffee 
all ‘round in celebration of 105 accident- 
free days, a new plant record. 





Tue First Issuz or A NEWSPAPER FOR 
Emptorzzs of Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., 
located at Brooklyn, Manhattan and May- 
wood, N. J., was distributed May 17. 
Called Pfizer Pulse, the newspaper was 
launched following a contest in which 
employers submitted 2,865 names for judg- 
ing. Twelve employees emerged as co- 
winners. 

Five thousand Pfizer employees will be 
served by the 814 x 11” four-page news- 
paper. Described by J. William Stuart, 
vice president-personnel, as ‘‘a clearing- 
house for news about employees and ac- 
tivities’’ at the company’s main plant and 
headquarters in Brooklyn, offices in Man- 
hattan, and research laboratories in May- 
wood, the newspaper is published on a 
bi-weekly schedule and distributed every 
second Friday. It is made up in a standard 
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tabloid format with three 14-pica columns 
printed on coated paper. 

Its contents concern employees and the 
club, sport and other recreational activi- 
ties of Pfizer personnel at the three loca- 
tions served. This glimpse of Pfizer at a 
local level, Mr. Stuart explains, will 
supplement information on the company’s 
world-wide operations found in Pfizer 
Scene. The Scene, a 24-page, two-color slick 
magazine is distributed throughout the 
company. Like the newspaper and semi- 
monthly management newsletter, it is 
published by an editorial team in the public 
relations department. 

Interest in the publication was created 
before the release of the first issue by 
means of posters and notices in payroll 
envelopes. Forty-four reporters from vari- 
ous company departments and offices service 
the newspaper. A calendar of events is a 
useful feature of the paper. 





Tue CorNELL AERONAUTICAL LaBora- 
tory, Inc. of Cornell University, located 
in Buffalo, publishes an attractive maga- 
zine called Perspective. In a recent issue an 
article on why research costs so much is 
introduced with an appropriate quotation 
from Alice in Wonderland: Alice—‘*Well, 
in our country you generally get to some- 
where else—if you run fast for as long as 
we've been doing."’ The Red Queen—"‘A 
slow sort of country. Now here you see, it 
takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place.’” John W. Crowley, 
Jr. associate director for research, NACA, 
wrote the article which is illustrated with 
drawings and cartoons. ‘Buffalo Calls the 
Tune’’ is an article about music in the 
city, written by Dr. Leo S. Packer of the 
Physics Department. An excellent picture- 
story is called ‘Eight to Four-Thirty in 
Building II.—The Secretary's Day."’ Logi- 
cally enough, the laboratory has a Flying 
Club which owns its own plane. This is 
the subject of another fine picture-story. 
The Editor of Perspective is Rita J. Smyth. 


Tue Royat McBgg CorporaTIon, 150 
New Park Ave., Hartford, Connecticut, has 
published a special issue of Woman's Slant, 
paying tribute to Royal McBee women 
and their role in industry. Woman's Slant 
is exactly what the name implies—a 
magazine for women beamed toward their 
chosen way of life. In the special issue the 
editor touchs on fashions, foods, family, 
and flowers, peeking in on the serious 
side of a multitude of jobs well done, and 
the lighter side of the fun that goes with 
doing them. Silant's editor is Althea 
Wheeler, writer, lecturer, and originator 
of the TV women’s show, ““Your Home 
and You.” She is an account executive of 
J. Walter Thompson, advertising agency, 
and an associate of Verne Burnett Asso- 
ciates, public relations firm. 





A PieasaNtTLy ILLUsTRATED ARTICLE, 
worthy of Holiday itself, is titled, ‘‘Rich- 
mond, City Beautiful.’’ The article appears 
in the Omar Caravan, edited by Pat Bechan 
Rosenquist. The Caravan is published for 
the employees of Omar, Incorporated, 
Omaha, Nebraska, a national baking com- 
pany. The final picture in the article is of 
Omar employees located in Richmond, In- 
diana. Aside from the picture and the ac- 
companying names of the employees, there 
is no reference to the company in the article. 
Leading citizens of the community are listed 
and pictured, industry is described, educa- 
tional facilities are discussed, and cultural 
and recreational aspects mentioned. Obvi- 
ously, Richmond employees will enjoy see- 
ing their city lauded in this fashion, and are 
apt to feel fortunate that their job with 
Omar permits them to live in such a nice 
place. 





A Recent Issuz of the National Cash 
Register News is devoted entirely to a de- 
scription, amply illustrated with photo- 
graphs, of the USSR-1956. The publication 
describes a trip to the Soviet Union under- 
taken by four executives of the National 
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Cash Register Company. The team traveled 
8,000 miles and visited ten cities. Rumania 
and Yugoslavia were also visited by the 
four men. The many revealing pictures are 
in color as well as black and white. The 
report is detailed, objective, highly read- 
able. The text is written by S. C. Allyn, 
whom I take to be the president of the 
company. He talks about the Russian 
people: ‘“We found ourselves among a 
friendly, extremely polite people. Never 
once did we have a sense of fear—and we 
walked the streets by day and night. The 
only Russians who pried into our affairs 
were just people. We were the targets of the 
most intense curiosity, especially in Asiatic 
Russia where so few Americans have ven- 
tured."’ Allyn tells about the Russian 
women, the Russian living standard, adding 
that “‘in light of his meager, monotonous 
life, it is difficult to understand why the 
average Russian should be sold on the com- 
munist pattern of existence. But he is sold, 
and his loyalty to communism goes beyond 
the fact that he knows nothing else, and it 
goes beyond the power of the state to keep 
him in his place by force.”’ 

The report also covers religion, indus- 
try, education, agriculture, politics, eco- 
nomics. Allyn summarizes his observations 
in part by saying, “It occurs to me that my 
talk with Mr. Kabanov, the Russian Min- 
ister of Foreign Trade who invited me to 


visit the Soviet Union, would serve as a 
summary of this opportunity and challenge 
era, and here is a digest of our conversation 
in Moscow where I was a guest in his office. 
Mr. Kabanov was very emphatic about the 
necessity of improved relations between his 
country and ours. He expressed the hope 
that our two nations would think in terms 
of peace and friendship. In Geneva, where 
we had first met, he had indicated that he 
did not mind differences of opinion, and in 
Moscow he reiterated this thought. Mr. 
Kabanov believes, of course, that Russian 
communism will win the economic contest 
between the Russian system and our own. 
I do not. The interview was cordial in every 
way, and I was glad to see him again and 
to express my thanks for the freedom of 
movement we had enjoyed in the Soviet 
Union. I have a feeling that the Russians 
were especially friendly to us from the NCR 
because we represented American industrial 
production and the Russians have always 
admired production. We were symbols of a 
national production ability to which they 
not only aspire but intend to surpass. But 
Russian cordiality in high places and in low 
did not obscure our essential thinking about 
dictatorship government. We can never dis- 
count the threat of dictatorship simply be- 
cause it behaves in a friendly manner."’ The 
National Cash Register Company is located 
in Dayton, Ohio. The News editor is H. F. 
Heil. 


October Conference Calendar Items 





(Continued from page 122) 


24-25 


Austin, Texas. University of Texas. 


Texas Personnel ©” Management Association. 19th Annual Conference. 
Norris A. Hiett, Executive Secretary, Texas Personnel & Management 
Assn., University Station, Austin, Texas 


24-25-26 


Seattle, Wash. Olympic Hotel 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. 19th Annual Con- 
ference. Registration. Ted Wendell, Mgr. Pers. Records, % Frederick 


& Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 


31-Nov. 1 


New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler. 


Society for Advancement of Management. Measurement of Management 
Conference. SAM, 74—5th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Inpustriat Psycuotocist: Arizona Public Service Company, 
a progressive utility located in Phoenix, Arizona, is looking 
for a man with a degree in Psychology and experience in 
establishing an aptitude, proficiency, and psychological test- 
ing program and norms for validating tests. Replies confi- 
dential. Arizona Public Service Company, Personnel De- 
partment, Box 2591, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Psrsonnet Representatives: Sandia Corporation, engaged 
in research and development of nuclear weapons for the AEC, 
needs industrial relations personnel with college degrees and 
§ years or more experience in some of the following: inter- 
viewing, screening, selecting, and hiring of professional or 
trades employees; screening and recom ending employees 
for internal transfers and promotions; administering benefits 
program; directing or instructing of industrial training pro- 
grams. Expanding organization requires men able to accept 
immediate responsibility. Initial assignment will be in skills 
section, which is responsible for determining and classifying 
skills of present employees. Sandia Corporation is located in 
Albuquerque, N. M.—metropolitan city of 208,000 famous for 
its splendid climate and outstanding recreational and cultural 
facilities. Extremely liberal employee ber.cfits. Write to Staff 
Employment Section 503, Sandia Corporation, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


Traminc Dirscror: A midwest engineering and manu- 
facturing concern needs an experienced training director to 
organize and administer a comprehensive training program 
for salaried personnel in production, sales, and engineering. 
Training will range from salaried technician level through 
engineers, supervisors, and into top management training 
programs. This company is located in a medium sized com- 
munity, is concerned with aircraft and automotive equip- 
ment, employs over 10,000 persons. Salary open, commensu- 
rate with qualifications. Send resume to Box 515. Applica- 
tion kept confidential. 


Inpusrriat Revations Assistant: Excellent opportunity for 
recent college graduate to obtain experience and advance- 
ment in field of labor relations. Large plant located in small 
town in Eastern Penna. Applicant should have personnel 
training and some industrial experience. Write full details 
in confidence to box 512. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Pgrsonnet-INpustriaL Recations Posrrion; 234 years’ con- 
centrated experience in job analysis, salary and some wage 
administration, organization and staffing in large company, 
mainly clerical. Age 27, veteran, father, Ivy grad. Presently 
employed but desire position in industrial relations field. 
Prefer N. Y. C. area. Resume upon request. Reply Box 506. 


Tweatve Years’ Tor Supervisory AND Starr Expgrrencs all 
aspects Personnel Administration, petroleum industry. 
Majority assignments multi-plant operations overseas. Psy- 
chology major, recent post-graduate Industrial Management 
and Labor Relations plus related management seminars and 
workshops special emphasis executive and employee com- 
munication. Age 42, married, children. Secking administra- 
tive or top staff domestic position Industrial Relations. Agree- 
able travel assignments. Earning basic $12,000. Reply Box 
511. 


Tratntne Drrecror or Assistant Personnet Drrscror: 6 
years experience in technical education program for engineers, 
supervisory training conferences, manpower planning and 
executive development. Familiar with multi-plant operation. 
Have knowledge of labor relations and salaried personnel ad- 
ministration. Age 33, married, B.S. degree. Reply Box 514. 


Satary Anatyst: Interested in eastern affiliation. Single, 30, 
excellent health, veteran, willing to re-locate, travel. AB 
degree Psychology of Industrial Relations; post-graduate 
graduate credits. Three years’ sales experience; three years’ 
salary administration all phases. Present salary $7,000. 


Reply Box 517. 


Pgrsonnet/Lasor Retations: 6 years experience at staff and 
line level in multi-plant company dealing with 7 different 
unions. Contract negotiations. Grievance handling and ar- 
bitration. Plus experience in personnel administration, pro- 
gtams and policies, wage administration, training and re- 
search. B.S. Cornell and M.A. Seeking responsible personnel 
position utilizing labor relations background. Present salary 
$8,000. Reply Box 518. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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